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Otjfervations on COMED Y, particularly ox that of the ANCIENT $ 
Lilufirative of the FRONTISPIECE. 


Refpicere exemplar vite morumque jubebo  - 
Dogtum imitatorem, et vivas linc ducere voces. Hor. 


Keep natvure’s great original in view, 


And thence the living images purfue. 


OMEDY is fufficiently difcri- 
minat ted from T: agedy by its 
general {pirit ard ftrain. “While pity, 
terror, and the other ftrong paflions, 
form the province of the latter, the 
chief, or rather fole inftrument of the 
former, is ridicule. Comedy propofes 
for its object, neither the great fufferings 
nor the great crimes of men ; but their 
follies and flighter vices, thofe parts 
of their charaézer, which excite in the 
fpectator a fenfe ofimpropriety ; which 
expofe them tobe cenfured, and laugh- 
ed at by others ; or which render them 
troublefome in civil fociety. 
This general idea of Comedy, as a 
fatirical reprefentation of the vices and 
telligs of mankind, is very mora] and 


FRANCIS. 


ufeful. There is nothing in the na~ 
ture, or general plan, of this kind of 
compofition, that renders it liable to 
cenfure. ‘To polith the manners of 
men, to promote attention to the pro- 
per decorums of focial behaviour, and, 
above all, to render vice ridiculous, 
is doing a real fervice to the world. 
Many vices might be more fucccit- 
fully expicded by ridicule, than by 
ferious attack and argument. At the 
fame time, it muft be confeffed, that 
ridicule is an inftrument of fuch a na- 
ture, that when managed by unfkilful 
or improper hands, there is fome ha- 


zard of its doing mifchief, infead ot 


- to fociety 3 for ridicule is far 


from being (as {ome have maintained 
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it to be, particularly a neble philofo- 
pher* in the laft century) a proper 
telt of truth. On the contrary, it is 
apt to millead and to feduce, by the 
colours which it throws upon its ob- 
jects; and it is often more diiicult to 
judge, whether thefe colours be na- 
tural and proper, than it is to diiiin- 
guilh between fimple truth and error. 
Licentious writers, therefore, of the 
comic cla‘s, have too often had it in 
their power to caft a ridicule upon 
charatiers and objects that did not 
deierve it. This, however, is a 
fault, not imputable to the nature 
of Comedy, but to the genius and 
turn of the writer. In the hands of 
a loofe immoral author, Comedy 
will miflead and corrupt; while, 
in thofe of a virtuous and well-in- 
tentioned one, it will not only be a 
gay and innocent, but a laudaile and 
ufeful ente: tainment. 

The fubje&ts of Tragedy are not 
limited to any age or country. The 
tragic poet may lay his {cene in what- 
ever region he pleafes. He may form 
his fub,ect upon the hiftory, either of 
his own, or of any foreign country ; 
and he may take it from any period 
that is agreeable to him, how remote 
foever. The reverf> of this holds in 
Comedy, for a very obvious reafon. 
In the great virtues, great vices, and 
high pailions, men of all countries aad 
ages refemble each other, and are, 
inerefore, equaily the fubject of the 
tragic mufe: but thofe decorations of 
behaviour, thofe more minute diferi- 
minations of character, which afford 
fubject for Comedy, change with the 
differences of countries and times, and 
can never be fo well underftood by fo- 
reigners as by natives. We weep for 
the heroes of Greece and Rome, as 
freely as we do for thofe of our own 
country: but we are touched with the 
ridicule of fuch manners and fuch cha- 
racters only, as we fee and know ; 
and, therefore, the fcene and fubject 
of Comedy thould always be laid in our 
own country, and in our own times. 
‘The comic poet, who aims at correct- 


® The earl of Shafiefoury. 


ing impropricties and follies of bes 
haviour, fhould ftudy 

‘To catch the manners living as they 

rife,” 

It is not his bufinefs to amufe us with 
a tale of the lait century, or with a 
Spanihh or a French intrigue, but to 
give us pictures taken from among 
ourielves; to fatirize reigning and 
prefent vices ; and to exhibit to the 
age a faithful copy of itfelf, with its 
humours, its follies, and its extrava- 
gancies. It is by laying his plan in 
this manner only, that he can add 
weight and dignity to the entertain- 
ment which he gives us. Plautus and 
‘Terence, it is true, did not follow this 
rule. They laid the feene of their 
comedies in Greece, and adopted the 
Greeks laws and cuftoms: but it fhould 
be remembered, that, in their age, 
Comedy was but a new entertainment 
in Rome, and that they were then 
content with imitating, often with 
tranflating merely, the comedies of 
Menander and other Greek writers. 
In fubfequent times, it is known, that the 
Romans had the *‘ Comeedia Togata,’ 
or what was founded on their own 
manners, as well as the ‘ Comcedia 
Palliata,’ or what was taken from the 
Greeks. 

In a former number we gave a fuc- 
cinét account of the origin and progrefs 
of Comedy ¢. ‘The critics diftinguith 
three ftages of Comedy among the 
Greeks ; which they call the Ancient, 
the Middle, and the New.—The An- 
cient Comedy confifted in direé&t and 
avowed {atire againft particular known 
perfons, who were brought upon the 
ftage by name. Of this nature are the 
plays of Ariftophanes, eleven of which 
are fiill extant; plays of a very fingu- 
lar nature, and entirely different from 
all compofitions, which, fince that pe- 
riod, have borne the name of Comedy. 
They thow what a turbulent and li- 
centious republic that of Athens was, 
and what unrettrained {cope the Athe- 
nians gave to ridicule, when they could 
fufrer the moft illuftrious pertons of 
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their ftate, their generals, and their 
magiltrates, Cleon, Lamachus, Ni- 
cias, Al cibiades, not to mention So- 
crates the phiofopher, and Euripides 
the poet, to be publicly made the fub- 
ject of Comedy. Several of Ariito- 
phanes’ plays are entirely political fa- 
tires on public management, and the 
conduct of generals” and ftatefmen, 
during the Peloponnefian war. ‘They 
are fo full of political allegories and 
allufions, that it is impodlible to under- 
ftand them without a confiderable 
knowledge of the hiftory of thofe 
times. ‘Fhey abound too with pa- 
rodies of the great tragic poets, par- 
ticularly of Euripides, to whom the 
dramatic fatirift bore much enmity. 

Vivacity, fatire, and buffeonery, are 
the charatteriftics of Ariftophanes. 
Genius and force he difplays on many 
occafions; but his performances, on 
the whole, are not calculated to give 
us any high opinion of the Attic tafte 
of wit in his age. They feem, in- 
deed, to have been compofed for the 
mob. The ridicule is extravagant ; 
the wit, for the moft part, buffoonith 
and farcical; the perfonal raillery, 
biting and cruel; and the obfcenity 
reigning in them, gro{s and intolera- 
bie. His treatment of Socrates, in 
his play of ‘The Clouds,’ is well 
known ; but, however it might tend 
to difparage that illuitrious philofo- 
pher in the efteem of the pubiic, P. 
Brumoy, in his ¢ Theatre Grec,’ 
makes it appear, that it could not 
have been, as is commonly fuppofed, 
the caufe of decreeing his death, which 
did not happen till twenty-three years 
after the reprefentation of ‘Ariftophanes’ 
Clouds. ‘There is a Chorus in Arito- 
phanes’ plays; but altogether of an 
wregular kind. {t is partly ferious, 
partly comic; fometimes mingles in 
the action, fometimes addrefies the 
{pectators, defends the author, and 
attacks his enemies. 

Soon after the days of Ariftophanes, 
the liberty of attacking perfons on the 
ftage by name, being found of danger- 
ous confequence to the public peace, 
Was prohibited by law. The Chorus 

2 


alfo, at this period, was banithed from 
the theatre, as having been an inftru- 
ment of too much licence and abufe. 
Then, what is called the Middle Co- 
medy, took rife; which was no other 
than an elufion of the law. Ficiitious 
names, indeed, were employed ; but 
a perfons were flill attacked, and 
crib-d in fuch a manner as to be 
faficiently known. Of thefe comic 
pieces we have no remains. ‘To theie 
fucceeded the tow Comedy, when 
the ilage —- oblized to defitt wholly 
from perfonal ridicule, became, what 
it is now, the picture of manners and 
charaéters, but not of particular per- 
fons. Menander was the mott diftin- 
guithed author of this kind among the 
Greeks ; aud both from the imitation 
of him by Terence, and the account 
given cfaim by Plutarch, we have much 
reajon to regret that his writings have 
perithec 5 as he appears to have re- 


farmed the public taite in a very hich 
degree, a nd to have fet the model of 
correct, elegant, and moral Co- 
medy 

way. 


‘The only remains which we now 
have of the New Comedy among the 
Ancients, are the plays of Plautus and 
Terence ; both of whom were formed 
upon the Greek writers. Plautus is 
ditinguithed for very expreiive lan- 
guage, and a great degree of the Vis 
Comica. As he wrote in an early pe- 
riod, he bears feveral marks of the 
rudenefs of the dramatic art among the 
Romans, in his time. He opens his 
plays with prelogues, which fome- 
times preoccupy the fubject of the 
whole piece. The reprefentation too, 
and the action of the Comedy, are 
fometimes confounded; the aétor de- 
parting from his character, and ad- 
dreffing the audience. ‘There is too 
much low wit and fcurrility in Plau- 
tus ; too much of quaint conccic and 
play upon words: but withal, he dif 
plays more variety and more force 
than Terence. His charatters are al- 
ways ftrongly marked, thoug h fome-~ 
times coarfely. His Amphytrion has 
been copied both by Moliere aud Dry- 
den; and his Mifer alto (ia the Auluia- 
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a) is the foundation ofa capita I play fold, as a flave, to Terentius Laca- 


f Molie ‘re’s, Which has been one rae nus, a Roman ienator, who caufed 
again, imitated on the Engitth Rage.— him to be educated with great care, 
Nothing can be more delicate, pe- enfranchifed him when very young, 
Inhed, and elegant than Terence. [i's and gave him his own name TZerentius 5 
fiyle is a model of the pureit and mott it being cuftomary for the flave made 
graceful Lativity. lis dialogue is free, to bear the name of the benefaftor 
always decent and correct; and he from whom he received his- liberiy. 
polfeties, 2s, beyond moft wrilers, the art To this incident in the life of our :- 
of relating with that beautiful and pic- luttrious African 

tureiaue fig licity which never tails 


to pleaie. Fis moral Ys in general, Suit nd : 
is unexceptionable. ‘The fituations #lludes, in which the flave Terence, in- 


wh oh he introduces are often tender trodu od by ‘Thalia, prefents his come- 
and interefting ; and many ef lis fenti- dies to the Roman Republic, who grants 
ments touch the heart. Hence he him liberty, reprefented by the cap. 
may be confidered as tie founder of Apotlo crowns him with a laurel 
hat ferious Comedy, which, a few wreath. The child playing on two 
years ago, has been revived. If he flutes, alludes to the cultom, in thole 
jails in any thing, ic is in {pri ghtli- —_ of accompanying the theatrical 
nefs and firength. Beth in his cha- reientations w.th thofe iniiruments, 
racters, and in his plo ‘ts, there is teo Thus Horace obierves : 

such famene’s and untlormity throuc! 
out ail his plays. He copied Menar- 





et 
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Tibia non, ut- nure, orichalco vin&a, 


tubzeque 
a er, and is jaid not to have eg jualled a ’ “9 2 ‘ P P 
Zemiuna; fed tenuis fimplexque forammme 
him. In order to form a perfect com ic n tga 
; ; paucc 
acthor, an union would be requilte of 


Alpirare et adeffe choris erat utilis. 


the fpirit and fire of Pla utus, with the a Lip ae 
erace and correétnefs ef Terence. Nor was the flute at firft with filver bound, 
< Nor rivall’d emulous the trumpet’s found ; 


Terence, it is well know Ms was 
ae im cake Few were its notes, its farm was limply 
born at Carthage, and was taken p: 1 plain 
“ : A ° } sally 
foner by the Numidians, in the in- yet not unuleful was its fechle ftrain, 
curfions which they made on the terri- To aid the chorus, and their fungs to raife. 
tories Of the Carthaginians. He was FRANCIS. 





Remarkable Traits of VANITY in cevebrated LITERARY CHARACTERS. 


OITURE was the fon of a fall of a cleaver from one of his fa- 
vintrer, and, Lke our Prior, ther’s blocks, a refpectable butcher. 

was fo mortified, whenever reminded Milton delighted in contemplating his 
of his original occupation, that it was own perfor ; and the engi aver not 
faid of him, that wine, v.hich cheered having reach ied our ful slime bara’s 
tie heart of all mer, fickened that of ¢ ideal grace,’ he has pointed his in- 
Vetture, John Baptit Rovfleau, the dignation in four iambics. Among 
poet, was the fon of a cobler; and the complaints of Pope, is that of ¢ the 
when his hovett parent weited at the pitiur’d fhape Even the {trong- 








dcer of the cawrge to embrace his minded Johnicn would not be pained 
fon on the fuccefs this frit piece, ‘ i. Sam.’ Mr. Bofwell tell us, 
tee mhuman poet sept ied his venera- that Goldfmith atte mpted to fLuw his 
bie £ father with intult and contempt. agility to be {uper rior ta, the dancing 
Aken‘ide ever confidered his lamenefs of an ape, whoie praife had occafion- 


as an jrfupporiable misfortunes fince e d him a fit of jealoufy, but he failed 
3t contiwally reminded him cf - ia imij ating his vival. 
origin hayjng been occafioned by the 
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THouGnuts ot what are called Varieties, both in the ANIMAL 
cnd VEGETABLE CREATION *. 


HE only rule hitherto adopted 

by naturalifts, to mark the dif- 
tinGion between a fpecies and a va- 
riety, is, that though different {pecies 
of animals of the fume genus may be 
brought to breed together, (as the 
horfe and the afs) yet the animals thus 
produced, are not prolific; whereas 
the progeny arifing from an intermix- 
ture of different varieties of the fame 
fpecies, are themfelves equally prolific 
as the parents from which they {prang. 
Adhering to this rule, Dr. Pallas, very 
properly, calls all the kinds of fheep 
yet known, only varieties of the fame 
{pecies of animal ; becaufe he has found 
that the mixed progeny of the whole 
are prolific. 

Nac:uralifts, however, have not ftop- 
ped here. In their defire for fimplifi- 
cation they have gone a ftep farther, 
and are now, in general, difpofed to 
maintain, that all the varieties, pro- 
perly fo called, have been produced 
by accidental deviations only from one 
parent animal, which they believe has 
originally conftituted the whole of 
each individual {pecies ; thev of courfe 
endeavour, in moft cafes, to fix upon 
fome one of thefe varieties as having 
been the original from which all the 
others have iprung. In both thefe 
lait affumptions, however, they feem 
to go farther than fa&s hitherto well 
authenticated can authorize them. 
They reafon, at beft, only from pro- 
babilities; from which no inferences 
can be admitted as certain: and as 
there are probabilities, perhaps equally 
ftrong again{t the opinion they have 
adopted, as for it, the fafe courfe, 
in this cafe, would feem to be, at 


* Written by James Anderfon, LL. D. 


leat, to fufpend our opinion for the 
prefent, and to declire drawing any 
certain ¢onclufion, till the fadis necefs 
fary for giving authenticity to any op’- 
nion fhall have been fully afcert:1n- 
ed. 
Buffon, who is the leaft ferupulous 
of all modern naturalifts, has bzen the 
mot forward to decide in this, as in 
many other cafes. He does not fo 
much as condefcend to admit that there 
can be a doubt in this cafe; but on 
all occafions affumes it as a certainty, 
that all the varieties of one fpecies have 
been derived from one parent ; and 
boldly raifes, upon that fuppofitions 
many practical inferences, which, if 
his theory fhould prove to be unfound- 
ed, might lead to very important er- 
rors; fo that it is not a matter of idle 
curiofity to inveftigate this queftion. 
Among the varieties of the fame 
foecies ct animals, we find very great 
and ftriking diverfities in refpect to 
fize, qualities, appearance, natural 
inftin&ts, and faculties. Between-the 
largeit fized mattiff dog, for examples 
and the fmalleft lap dog, when both 
are well fed, and at fu'l erowth, the 
difference is not, I fhould fuppofe, 
lefs than as ten to one of abiolute 
weight. The hound, properly fo 
called, poffeffes the fenfe of {melling 
in the higheft perfettion, fo that he 
purfues his game invariably by the 
fcent. The gaze hound, on the other 
hand, is perfeétly deft:tute of that 
fenfe in regard to the difcrimination of 
game +, and purfues it invariably, by 
the eye only ; whence his name. The 
pointer and the fpaniel, though both 
poffefling the fenfe of fmelling, in 


and F.R.S. and yublithed by him, as 


an Appendix to Dr. Pallas’ Account of the different Kinds of Sheep found in the 
Ruffian Dominions, and among the Tartar Hordes of Afia, 

t Here a diftinQion takes place, fomewhat analogous to what is obferved to take 
place among men, with refpect to the difcrimination of mufical founds. A man may 


have the fenfe of hearing fufficiently acute, 
The greyhound too poffeiles, I believe, the 


yet be totally deflitute of an ear for mute. 
fenfe of fmelling in fome cates fufhciently 


rong, yet is ot able, by that means, to trace his game, 
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great perfection, as welll as tiie hound, 
are endowed with inftincts very differ- 
ent; and exerci‘e the fenfe of imell 
each in a way peculiar to its kind. 
The pointer ‘and the fhepherd’s d¢ 
can be each taught their lefion in their 
own ftyle with equal facility ; but the 
one cam never be brought farther than 
to act by a fort of mechanical impulfe, 
fleadily to one point ; while the other 
ean be tanght to att, in fome meafure, 
like a reafoning anima!, who is au- 
thorized to vary his conduct as cir- 
cumftances require ; and does fo, ae- 
cordingly, in fome cafes, with a cauti- 
ous difcretion, that exceeds even fome 
of the human race *. Som:-: varieties 
of dogs take to the water cafily, while 
others avoid it with much care. Some 
only howl, like the hound; others 
bark almof inceflantly, as the lap 
dog ; others, like the greyhound, {el- 
dom let their voice be heard; and 
others. are entirely mute. This flight 
fketch ought to be fufficient to make 
one hefitate in admitting, without 
proof, that®fuch prodigious diverfities 
fhould all have been the progeny of 
one conrmon parent. 

Were thefe diverfities only cafual 
and apt to vary, it might be more 
eafy for us to give faith to the hypo- 
thefes ; but this is not the cafe. Ex- 
perience has fully proved, that any 
one breed may be kept perfectly un- 
contaminated for any length of time, 
with all its diftinétive peculiarities en- 
tire, merely by preventing an inter- 
mixture by copulation. Nor is this 
all: it is alfo known, that if fuch in- 
termixture be permitted, the defcend- 
ants will undoubtedly be a mixed 


breed, evidently participating of tlre 
qualities and appearances of both its 
parents. Between a hound and a grey- 
hound, a mongrel breed is obtained 
which poffefles the fenfe of fmeumg; 
though in a lefs degree than the ene, 
and the faculty of Heetne’s in a lefs 
degree than the other of its parents ; 
and its whole external appearance evi- 
dently indicates, at firft fight, the 
compound of the. flock whence it has 
deicended. The fame thing is ob- 
fervable in every other mongrel breed ; 
and after the diftindive qualities have 
beer thus blended together, it does 
not feem pofible ever to feparate them, 
fo as to obtain once more 2 breed from 
that progeny, which fhall poffefs the 
original qualities of either of the pa- 
rems pure. ‘This may be indeed nearly 
effected, by crofiing repeatedly with 
a pure individual of the unmixed breed, 
through many generations ; by which 
means the qualities which were once 
equally blended, will become fo un- 
equally mixed, as that one of them 
fhall not be difcernible; juft as an 
equal mixture of milk and water 
might, by frequent additions of pure 
water, have the milk fo much diluted 
as to be totally imperceptible. 

Now, in this laf cafe, whether is 
it more natural for me. to fuppofe, 
when | fee the two fluids, milk and 
water, perfectly diftinét, that thefe 
fluids were originally feparate and dif- 
tinét things ; or to believe that both 
the milk and the water had been the 
fame thing originally, and by fome 
wonderful procefs, of which we had 
feen no example, but much the re- 
verfe, had fpontaneeufly feparated, 


© Of the fagacity of dogs many inftances might be adduced: but none that I have 
ever met with can equal the following inftances of the fagacity of a thepherd’s dog ; 
the owner himfelf having been hanged fome years ago for theep ftealing, the follewing 
facts, among others refpefting the dog, were authenticated by evidence on his trial.— 
When the man intended to fteal any theep, he did not do it himfelf, but detached his 
dog to perform the bufinefs. With this view, under pretext of looking at the fheep, 
with an intention to purchafe them, he went through the flock with his dog at his foot, 
to whom he fecretly gave a fignal fo as to let him know the individuals he wanted, to 
the number of perhaps ten or twelve, out of a flock of fome hundreds ; he then went 
away, and from rdiftance of teveral miles fent back the dog by himéfelf, in the night 
time, who picked out the individual fheep that had been pomted out to him, feparated 
them from the flock, and drove them before him by himfelf, for the diftance of ten ox 
twelve miles, till he came up with his matter, to whom he deliyered up his charge. 
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and in time become two diftiné& fluids, 
both of which we are fure, inevitably 
to lofe, if ever they fhall be fuffered 
to mix together again? ‘The pro- 
dustion of diitin&t breeds of animais, 
is equally contradiftory to the whole 
ef the experience we have had in the 
breeding of domeftic animals. It is 
eafy for us, when we pieate, to adu'te- 
rate any breed ; but it totally exceeds 
our power, after fuch adulteration, to 
recover the pure breed again. © 

If, with a view to enlarge our ideas 
ca this head, we go to vegetab'es ; 
in regard to the varieties of which, 
puilofophers entertain nearly the fame 
opinions, we fhall find among thofe 
that are called varieties very great di- 
verfities, fo as to conftitute feveral dif- 
ting clafles. 

In one clafs, for example, amorg 
which may be ranked the common 
potatoe, we find that plants, obtained 
from fezds, are difpofed to fport in- 
finitely ; and none of the progeny 
can ever be expected io be found ex- 
actly of the fame kind with the parent 
ftock ; fo that if that ftock be not pro- 
pagated otherwife than by feeds, it 
will be loft never to be recovered. 
Many plants belong to this clafs, as 
pinks, carnations, &c. 

Another clafs of plants, which are 
equally ftyled varieties, are not liable 
to fport, or indeed to intermingle at 
all ia breeding, but continue to pro- 
pagate their own kind by feeds with- 
out variation. No man, I believe, 
ever had a white pea from a gray, or 
a gray from a white. If white peas 
perfectly unmixed with gray are fown, 
jt is well known the whole of the pro- 
duce will be white, and fo of gray. 
Maay plants alfe belong to this clafs. 

A'third clafs, like that of animals, 
may be raifed by feeds cither pure and 
ynadulterated, or mixed and of a mon- 
grel breed, at pleafure. Cabbages af- 
tord a noted inffance of. this fort. 
‘White or red. cabbages may be reared 
from feeds without degenerating, for 
any length of time, if the'two kinds 
be kept at a great diftance from each 


other ; but fiould a white cabbage be 


tt 


allowed to perfect its feeds in the 
neighbourhood of red cabbages prow 
ducing feeds at the fame time, a mons 
grel kind would rife from thefe feeds, 
which would not be pure white, nor 
diftinét red, but a pale red compounds 
ed of the two. Early and late cab- 
bages, which are very diftinguifhable 
from each other in feveral refpects, 
befide earlinefs, are adulterated in the 
fame manner. Savoys in like manner 
may be blended thus alfo with. cab- 
bages or other greens. In fhort, the 
peculiarities afiecting this clafs of 
piants, are precifely fimifur to thoie 
affecting different breeds of dogs, and 
other animals; fo that when orce a 
mongrel breed has been obtained, 
there is no recovering the true fort, 
but by a frefh importation of uncor- 
taminated feeds, though the mongrel 
fort may be preferved as long as you 
pleafe by propagating it by itfelf. 
The inference I would draw from 
thefe faéts, (and other claffes of plants 
might be named) is, that fince we 
find naturalifts have overlooked fome 
very obvious peculiarities of plants, 
which affeét thofe diverfities that have 
been called varicties, they may have, 
in like manner, overlooked other pe- 
culiarities that may occafion ftriking 
diverfities among animals, which have 
been called varieties : and as this fub- 
ject has never yet been thoroughly in- 
veftigated, it behooves us to be cauti- 
ous in admitting general conelufions. 
With regard to dogs, which as be- 
ing well known to every one, are a fit 
objet for illuftration, we fee, that let 
a {mall lap dog, and a large matti:¥ be 
fed with the fame food, and tended with 
the fame care, the one difcovers no 
fymptoms of increafing in fize or di- 
minifhing it more than the other. Let 
them be carried from one country to 
another, they equally preferve their 
original diftin@tive qualitics, without 
any farther change than the climate 
may perhaps produce; which equally 
feems to affett.all the varieties of this 
animal: never ;was there adopted ‘an 
hy pothefis more teuly abfurd than that 
of Buffon in:ithis: refre& : now was 
B 2 











there ever made fuch a barefaced at- 
tempt to try how far the credulity of 
mankind could lead them aftray in 
deference to a great naine, in direct 
contradiction to facts which fal! im- 
mediately under the cognifance of 
every: man'who pleafes but to open his 
eyes, and look right b:fore him, 23 
in thofe bold and unfounded afiert:ons 
which he has been pleafed to make, 
with regard to the transformaticn of 
dogs, from one variety into ancther. 
Yet thefe opinions have been inad- 
vertentiy tranfcribed many tures by 
learned naturalif_s, without one fymp- 
tom of hefitation. 

The fhepherd’s dog Buffon con- 
fiders as the parent ftock from which 
all the different varieties have been 
produced, by a change of climate, 
education, food, and other circum- 
ftances. ‘This animal,’ he obferves, 
* ftill continues pretty nearly in its ori- 
ginal flate among the poor in tempe- 
yate'climates. Being ‘tranfported into 
colder regions, he becomes fmaller, 
as among the Laplanders; but be- 
gomes mare perfect.in Iceland, Ruffia, 
and Siberia, where the climate is lefs 
rigorous, and the people more civi- 
lized.’— But if there is a difference in 
the dogs of thefe countries, it can 
{carcely be owing to the caufe affign- 
ed, as the climate of Lapland is as 
mild as that of a.great part of Siberia, 
and the jnhabiants, perhaps, more 
civilized. 

«The fhepherd’s dog,’ he farcher 
obferves, ‘if tranfported to temperate 
climates, and among people entirely 
civilized, fuch as England, France, 
or Germany, becomes.diveiled of his 
favage air,‘ his pricked ears, his long 
thick hajr, and from the influence of 
climate and education will become a 
bull-dog, -a maftiff, a beagle, or a 
hound,’——But if this were the cafe, 
whence fhould it happen that we in 
Britain have the race of fhepherd’s 


dogs in as .great perfection as any 


where elfe, and the maftiff, bu!l-dog, 
hound, &c. in ‘equal. perfection ; and 
can preferve the! breeds,of each of 
shefe.kinds:as sifting -from one ano- 
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ther, as if they had been bred in the 
mott difiant corners of the earth ? 

The hound, the terrier; and {mall 
{potted ferting-dog, he confiders as of 
the fame fimily ; and afierts, that they 
are often all produced at the fame 1i:- 
ter, although the bitch fhould have 
been covered with only one kind of 
dog.—1 afk the reader, if ever he 
knew a jingle inftance where this hap- 
pened ? 

‘The hound,’ he farther obferves, 
if t-anfported into Spain or Bar- 
bary, where the hair of all animals be - 
comes fofi and long, will be converted 
into the land and water fpaniel ; and 
when thefe are again brought back to 
Britain,’ inftead of returning to their 
former ftate cf a hound, ¢ they be- 

ome the fmall fhagged dog.’—Dut 

who does not knew, that {paniels con- 
tinue to be bred in Britain for ages, 
without degenerating in the {ma.left 
degree? 

We have feen above, that the’ maf- 
tiff, buil-dog, beagle, and hound, to 
which may be added the terrier and 
{mall fetting-dog, are all produced in 
Britain from the fhepherd’s dog tran- 
{ported from cold climates.—‘ But 
this maftiff dog,’ he obferves, ‘ when 
carried to the north,’ deferts his ori- 
ginal family, and * becomes the large 
Deanith dog ; and when tranfforted ta 
the fouth, becomes agreyhound. The 
fame tranfported into Ireland, the 
Ukraine, Tartary, Epirus, and Al- 
banja, becomes the great wolf-dog, 
knawn by the name of the Irifh dog, 
which is the largeftof all dogs.’ Thus 
he makes the fhepherd’s dog, when 
tranfperted from the north to Britain, 
become a maftiff; and that again, 
when remanded back to. the north, 
inftead of returning to its original ftate 
of a fhepherd’s dog, becomes a large 
Danith dog; which again brought 
back to Britain, its original country, 
inftead of a mattiff}: becomes a grey- 
hound; which by another change of 


‘climate, fearce perceptible, is meta- 


morphofed into the largédrith dog.— 
Thee furprifing transformations might 
figure very well in Ovid, but do not 
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ta'ly quite fo well with the charafter 
of a philofophic natural hittorian. 

«Tne bull-dog,’ he farther goes on, 
‘when tranfported into Deamark, be- 
comes the litle Davith dog ; and this 
little Danifh deg, feat into warm cli- 
mates, beoomes the Turkifh dog with- 
out hair.’—-In the latt paragraph, we 
faw the maltiff in a northern climate 
increcfe in fize, and become the large 
Daniih dog: here his brother, the 
bul-dog, by a like change of piace, 
dwindes into the fmall Danish dog. 
How it fhould happen, that the fame 
change of climate fhou'd produce 
changes fo diametrically oppofite, re- 
mains to be explained. When this 
little Danifh dog;. however, is fent 
back to milder climates, he, does not 
recover his former fize, or grow larger, 
like the maftiff, but, by another me- 
tamorphofis, altogether as extraordi« 
nary, becomes the naked Turkith dog. 
The hound, the full brother of this 
mailiff, we faw, on a former occafion, 
when carried to the warnmi coait of 
Barbary, got a coat of longer hajs, 
and became a fpaniel: this one lofes 
his hair entirely. 

Can any thing be more contrary to 
reaion, experience, and faéts that every 
man has before his eyes every day in 
his life, than the above hypothefis ? 

It is humiliating for the pride of 
man, who plumes himfelf on the fu- 
periority of reafon to remark this.— 
And it 1s mortifying for modern phi- 
lofuphy, which affeéts to be founded 
on experience and accurate obfervation 
of facts alone, to point out fuch things : 
but truth ought in all cafes to be ad- 
hered to. 

On the other hand. Is there any 
thing inconfiftent, with that wifdom 
and beneficence fo univerfally confpi- 
cuous in the fyftem of this univerfe, 
or any thing that contradiéts the ge- 
neral experience of man, and the faéts 
that fall under his obfervation, in a- 


dopting the hypothefis, that a diver-: 


fity cf animals may have been origi- 

nally formed with difcriminative facul- 

ties and propenfities fitted for the va- 

rious purpofes required of them in the 
1 
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general fyftem, and feparated from 
each other, though not by uniur- 
mountable barriers, yet by {uch pecu- 
liar propenfities as might ferve to 
prefere the kinds fuficiently di‘ting 
to aniwer ail the purpoics required of 
them ? ‘The different brecds of dogs, 
for example, though not prevented by 
any phytical barrier from interming- 
ling, are yet fo diltinly feparaied 
from caeh other by certain peculiari- 
ties, as naturally to induce one clafs 
to aifociate together, in a ilate of free- 
dom, in preference to others, ‘The 
heund, for example, would naturally 
affociate with other houads who pur- 
fued the game, at a flow pace, by the 
fenfe of {melling, in preference to any 
other clafs of dogs. Should a erey- 
hound encroach upon this pack, he 
would fo often deftroy the game, and 
eat it before their approach, that they 
would find it neceflary for their own 
prefervation to drive him away, or 
tear him in pieces. Greyhounds would 
as naturally affociate with other grey- 
hounds for the fame reafon of mutual 
convenience; and {o of other varieties. 
Thus would a diftingion be formed, 
which in a ftate of nature would tend 
to preferve the feveral breeds uncon- 
taminated. This purpofe would be 
ftll ftrengthened by the acquaintance 
formed by the young of each tribe, 
with the mother and others of the 
fame kind, with whom they were ac- 
cuftomed to atlociate from their in- 
fancy, and with whom we know they 
preierve habits of intimacy and kiud- 
nefs through life. Thefe few parti- 
culars, without taking motice of many 
others, (as the fize, which alone 
would effeftually prevent many of 
the breeds fiom ever intermingling) 
are fufficient to fhow, that, in a fiate 
of nature, the different varieties of the 
fame {pecies of animals might be pre- 
ferved diftin& perhaps for ever. In 
fhort we do aétually know of two in- 
ftances where the breeds of two pure 
varieties of animals have been pre- 
ferved in a wild ftate, fince the crea- 
tion of the world till the prefent hour, 
diftint from all others of the fame 
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kiad, and uncontaminaicd merely by 
the peculiar inflin&s with which they 
are naturally endowed. Thefe are 
the wolf and the fox, which though 
ranked by Buffon, and moi other 
naturalifts, a3 diftin®t fpecies, are now 
proved, by the moft decifive experi- 
ments, conducted under the eye of the 
ingenious Mr. John Hunter of Lon- 
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don, to be only varieties of the dog 
kind, which may be brought to inter- 
copulate with others of the fame fpe- 
cies, and by that means produce a 
mongrel breed, participating as ufual 
of the qualities of both parents, and 
equa!ly proiifie as others of the fame 


kind *, 


- Admirable TRatts in the CHARACTER of Archbifhop CRANMER. 


HIS illuftrious prelate’s memory 

will ever be revered for the firm 
refifance he made againft the A& of 
the Six Articles; a fanguinary law, 
by which fix of the groffeft corruptions 
of popery were eftablifhed by the au- 
thority of parliament. This ac was 
fo ftrongly fupported by the defpotic 
Henry VIII, that even the protettants 
in parliament made very little oppofi- 
tion toit. The good ge never 
appeared in a more truly Chriftian 
light than on this occafion. In the 
midft of this general defection (for 
there were numbers in the houfe that 
had hitherto fhown great forwardnefs 
in the reformation) he alone made a 
ftand. Three days he maintained his 
ground, and baffied the arguments of 
all oppofers: but argument was not 
their weapon ; and the archbifhop faw 
himfelf obliged to fink under fuperior 
power. The tyrant ordered him to 
Jeave the houfe: the primate refufed : 
* It was God’s bufinefs,’ he faid, «and 
not man’s.’ And when he could do 
no more, he boldly entered his pro- 
teft. 

His behaviour in the cafe of the 
duke of Norfolk was alfo entitled to 
the greateft praife. The laft a@ of 
this reign was an att of blood, and 
gave the archbifhop an opportunity of 
fhowing how well he had learned that 
great Chriftian leffon of forgiving an 


enemy. Henry, almoft without the 
fhadow of a reafon, had civen di- 
rections to have the duke of Norfolk at- 
tainted by act of parliament. The 
king’s mandate"ftood in lieu of guilt, 
and the bill paffed the houfe with great 
eafe. Noman, except the bifhop of 
Winchefter, had been fo great an ene- 
my to the archbifhop as the duke of 
Norfolk. He had always thwarted the 
primate’s meafures, and oftener than 
once had praétifed againit his hfe. 
How many would have feen, with fe- 
cret pleafure, the workings of Provi- 
dence againft fo rancorous an enemy 5 
fatisfied in having themfelves no hand 
in his unjuft fate. But the archbifhop 
faw the affair in another light: he faw 
it with horror, and, although the king 
had interefted himfelf, in a particular 
manner, in this bufinefs, the primate 
oppofed the bill with all his might ; 
and, when his oppofition was in vain, 
he left the houfe with indignation, and 
retired to his palace at Croydon. 

This good prelate was fo remark- 
able, indeed, for the placability of his 
temper, and his readinefs to forgive 
injuries, that, in Shakfpeare’s Henry 
VII, it is mentioned as a common 
faying concerning him : 

Do my lord of Canterbury 


But one fhrewd turn, and he’s your triend 
for ever. 


* Vide Philofophical Tranfaétions, Anno 1792, and Mifcellaneous Effays by Mr. 


John Hunter, 4to. 1793, London. 


The fame abie naturalit has obtained a prolific 
breed between the common cow and buffale, 
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Letters from Dr. ARTHUR AsHLey Syxes to Dr. GREGORY 
SHARPE. 


{ Now firft publifhed from the Originals. } 


LETTER I. 


DEAR SiR; 


ye could not be furprited with 

going abroad more than I was 
when I heard of it, upon my coming 
to town. I was in daily expectation 
of fecing you at Winchefter, and won- 
dered at your pafling by, without a 
line or word; and feared my misfor- 
tune, which prevented my coming to 
Eaftberry, had fomehow given offence. 
In good truth, I was unable to travel ; 
and, had I been able, I was fo con- 
fined in time, that I could not do what 
I fo greatly defired to do. 

Well, | congratulate you on your 
expedition, and wifh you hea'th to go 
through it. Surely it is as defirable 
a tour as any man of letters could 
with: but before I fpeak or mention 
any requefts to you, Firft, I very 
heartily thank you for your book, 
which I have read over with great 
pleafure, and am very much enter- 
tained and inftructed by it; and fo, I 
dare fay, will every body, that has 
any tafte for fuch fort of literary mat- 
ters. 

I will next congratulate you on your 
fitter Nanny’s marriage. ‘Fhis morn- 
ing the bithop of Oxford performed 
the ceremonial at my chapel for her: 
and away, I fuppofe, they went imme- 
diately to Brooke hill, where they are 
to ftay till Munday ; and then they fee 
company on the occafion, whether in 
Beak-ftreet, or,in the city, I know 
not; for I think fhe is going to turn 
citizen. 

I received yours but this morning, 
and I was not wiliing to lofe a day with- 
out writing: to you to acknowledge the 
favour of it, for fear you fhould be 
gone from your prefent place of re- 
fidence. When you come to Rome, 
if you can think of fuch a trifle, I with 
you would enguire for a MS. of Ana- 
steon, faid to be in the Vatican, and 


fet down what age it is deemed to be. 
Or, if you could meet with any MS. 
of that peet elfewhere, I fhould be 

lad. What makes me enquire thus, 
is, fome critics have imagined thofe 
little fongs to be a forgery of Henry. 
Stephens; but as I find an ancient 
Vatican MS. cited by one and ano- 
ther, I thould be ve: y defirous to know. 
what that MS. is. 1 cannot think adl 
Anacreon to be an invention fince. 
printing came into fafhion: and fhould 
you fee fuch a MS. at Rome, or elfe- 
where, it would be worth collating. 
But I forbear: there is a curious book 
printing, or printed at Rome, (it -is 
not yet come hither) containing, or 
concerning the lives of the popes; I 
faucy, wrote in oppofition to Bower. 

I fhould have been glad, had you 
been here, to have fhown you ‘A 
Vindication of the Two Previous 
Quetftions,? wherein the miracles of the 
primitive church are confidered in a 
way which that fubje&t has not been 
examined into. But this is wifh only ; 
and had you come to Winchefter, 
would have been fome amufement in 
your leifure hours. I can now only 
wifh you health and happinefs, and 
many years to enjoy thofe bleffings ; 
and could I have the pleafure of know- 
ing your addrefs at any place, or time, 
it would give me a fatisfaction, and 
a fure opportunity of profefling my- 
felf, dear fir, yours moft fincerely 
and heartily, 


Jan. 2, 1752. A. A. Sykes. 





LETTER II. 
Dear Sir, 


I am much obliged to you for your 
laft: but I did not intend to put you 
to the trouble of collating any MSS. 
of Anacreon, but only, if it fell in 
your way, to vifit (as I was fure it 
would) and your inclinations would 
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difpofe you to viTt libraries and MSS. 
only to fce if there were any MSS. of 
that author older than fince printing 
came into prattice. I know from 
editions ] have feen that the MSS. are 
Yearce ; but to impute fuch pretiy odes. 
to Harry Stephens (the firft that pub- 
hifhed that winter) was paying him, 
(thought, a high compliment indeed ; 
fo high, that 1 fhould fcarce wonder 
at Pere Hardouin’s fancy, that al! the 
old books, except three or four, were 
the produce of the thirteenth or four- 
teenth century, I had not treub'ed you 
with this, but that 1 was toid, that 
this was Dr. Afcough’s notion, who is 
deemed by fome a firit-rate man in lite- 
rature, and has bought all Dr. Mead’s 
MSS. and has brought with him many 
cut cf the eatt. 

But what I particelarly write now 
for is, fir Lambert Biackwell is very 
defirous to travel abroad, efpecially 
through France, &c. He is much about 
lord Baltimore’s age, and would re- 
turn into England at the fame time 
with his lordfhip. The thing pro- 
pofed is, whether my lord would be 
willing to let him join with him in his 
travels: and if my lord will confeat, 
whether you would confent to take 
him under your care and proteétion : 
his guardian made me this offer, ard 
defired me to propofe it to you, with 
the offer of one hundred guineas per 
ann. for your trouble. If this be a- 
greeable to my lord, and the ofier to 
you acceptable, he will fet out from 
hence very foon, and follow you, as faft 
as he can get equipt. Sir Lambert is a 
grave fober gentleman, educated at 
Weflminfter, thence removed to Ox- 
ford, and now defirous of feeing the 
world: he is upward of nineteen vears 
of age; and I think there is not above 
a month or two difference of age 
*twixt him and lord Baltimore. 

If this propofal fhould be agreeable, 
I fhall beg the favour of a line as foon 
as poffible. 

r think it right to mention fir Lam- 
bert’s circumftances to you: he mutt 
be limited at prefent to 50ol. per ann. 
independent of, and feparate from the 

2 
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The 
sool. is allowed him for all his ex 


100 guineas abovementioned. 


pences in clothes and _ travelling 
charges ; the other 100 guineas is ap- 
propiiated to his governor. 

If the propofal be agreeable, fir 
Lambert will be a good companion to 
you, and to my lord, and will be 
highly acceptable to Dr. Thomas and 
to my lady. Be fo good as to let me 
have a line as foon as pofflible. 

It is well that I am not a graduate 
in the Sorbonne; I fear I fhould un- 
dergo Mr. Prada’s fate: for next week 
will be publifhed a Vindication of the 
Two Previous Queflions, wherein is 
maintained a notion very: like a pofition 
Jately cenfured, that the miracles of our 
Saviour receive the ftrongeft confirma- 
tion as to credibility from the pro- 
phecies which he gave. Should I have 
opportunity of fending you a book, 
aad it fhould meet with your approba- 
tion, I fhould value that more than I 
fhould fear all the cenfures of the doc- 
tors of the Sorbonne. Iam, dear fir, 
your much obliged fervant, 

Feb. 18, 1752. A. A. Sykes. 





LETTER Bi. 
Dear Stir, 

Your brother Mr. Phil. Sharpe 
engaged to convey the following trea- 
tife to you. Perhaps I could have 
done it by fir L. Blackwell, who -fets 
out from hence for Paris, and fo to 
Angiers, about three weeks hence, But 
as that was a more tedious way, I em- 
braced very readily your brother’s of- 
fer, which is more immediate, and I 
reckon as fafe. I prefume not to fay, 
that what 1 have o. ered is new, o¢ 
any difcovery of mine own; but I 
have ventured to fpeak what I think 
others have not, and what the worldly 
wife ones will charge with imprudence. 
What I muft fay for myfelf is, that I 
did not degin: I was put upon felf- 
defence ; attacked; and, what I hope 
is fome juftification, Chriftianity itielf 
put upon the fame footing with fuch 
ridiculous things as the miracles ante- 


cedent tg the civil eftublifhment of 
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Chriftianity*, would make a man, that 
believes Chriftianity to be true, take 
fome notice of fuch infults. I am per- 
fuaded that others have, and do think, 
as { do; though caution, prudence, 
and I know hot what deference to, or 
fear of, public defamation, has kept 
them upon the referve, and made them 
talk lefs confiftently. 

Mr. Jortin has lately publithed his 
Remarks upon Antiquity, vol. ii. He 
has candidly enough given up every 
individual miracle (except that of Ju- 
lian) and yet, upon fumming up the 
arguments for and againft the primi- 
tive church ‘miracles, he determines 
the weight for them to preponderate 
a little, which is, I think, faying, that 
every man in the army ran away, but 
yet the whole ftood their ground to- 
lerably well, and firm. 

Perhaps lord Bolingbroke’s Letters 
on the Ufe and Study of Hiftory, have 
not yet reached you. They are the 
work of a carelefs, very inaccurate 
writer: there are fuch blunders in 
them, as are inexcufable in any man 
that pretends to letters; and in one 
that has much abufed /acred biffory, 
not to be pafled over without exprefling 
a diflike of fach grofs profanenefs and 
fhameful ignorance. He has annexed 
a Differtation on Exile, which fome 
Of us old folks, that remember what 
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pafled in king George the firft’s time, 
cannot but read with contempt. In- 
deed the world is fo juft as not much 
to read fich ftuff; nor have they fold 
at all, as the bookfeller expeSted, for 
he complains and wonders at the 
meaning of it. ' 

Mr. Jackfon’s Chronological En- 
quiries, &c. will be finifhed this week, 
and will be publithed and delivered 
about a fortnight hence. You res 
member it confifts of 3 vol. 4to. a 
guinea and half fubfcription. I had 
almoft forgot to mention Dr. Middle- 
ton’s Works, collected in 4 vol. 4to. 
of which the laft is to be had alone, 
for the fake of thofe who had his 
former pieces feparate. This contains 
a Differtation on the Gift of Tongues, 
The Variations of the Apoftles; and 
three or four other new treatifes: and 
a republication of his Letter to Water. 
land, and thofe that were the confe- 
quents of that; and three or four let- 
ters. 

I do not intend to leave London till 
my ufval time, about the middle of 
June, or fometime later; though I 
thall be, as J always am this quarter, 
rambling into Kent, Effex, &c. But 
wherever I am, F fhall always be 
giad to hear from you, and always 
am, dear fir, yours very fincerely, 

April 13, 1752. A. A. SyKes« 


An Account of the Difcovery of the Cape of Goop Hope: With a View 
of that Promontory and Cape Town, as they appear from the Sea. 


URING the courfe of the fif- 

teenth century, mankind made 
a greater progrefs in exploring the 
ftate of the habitable globe, than in 
all the ages that had elapfed prior to 
that period. The {pirit of difcovery, 
feeble at firft and cautious, moved 
within a very narrow fphere, and 
made its efforts with timidity and hefi- 
tation. Encouraged by fuccefs, it 
became adventurous, and boldly ex- 


tended its operations. In the courfe 
of its progreffion it continued to ac- 
quire vigour, and advanced, at length, 
with a rapidity and force, that burft 
through all the limits within which 
ignorance and fear had hitherto cit- 
cumfcribed the aftivity of the human 
race. - Almoft fifty years were em- 
ployed by the Portuguefe in creeping 
along the coaft of Africa, from Cape 
Non, which is in 9° 40’ north latitude 


* Dr. Sykes does not mean here all the miracles antecedent to the civil eftablih. 
ment of Chriftianity (which would neceffarily include thefe of our Saviour and the 
apoftles) but thofe only that are faid to have been wrought poferior to the apoftolic 
age, and which were the fubje&t of a celebrated controverfy occafioned by Dr. Mid~ 


dieton’s Inquiry into the Miraculous Powers of the Primitive Church, 
Cc 


Epir, 
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(and which they doubled in the year 

1412) to Cape de Verd, which lies 
only tuclve degrees to the fouth of 
Cape Non. In Jefs than thirty years, 
they ventured beyond the equinosiial 
line into another ‘hemifphere, and pe- 
netrated to the fouthern extremity of 
Africa, at the diftance of forty-nine 
degrees from Cape de Verd. 

The grand objet which the Portu- 
guefe had in view, in their repeated 
efforts to extend their difcoveries along 
the African fhore, was to find a direét 
route to India by fea. ‘The difcovery 
of the Cape of Good Hope (which is 
the fouthern extremity of Africa, 34° 
2g fouth of the equinostial line) ac- 
complifhed this important object, and 
produced a fgnal revolution in the 
commercial tranfactions of the Euro- 
peans. ‘This great event tock place 
in 148%. ‘The conduct of the voyage 


for this purpofe (the moft arduous and 
important which the Portuguc‘e had 
ever projected) wes committed to 
Bartholomew Diaz ; 3 an officer, whofe 
facacity, experience, and fortitude, 


rendered him equal to the undertalk- 
ing. He ftretched boldly toward the 
fouth, and, proceeding beyond the 
utmof limits to which his countrymen 
had hitherto advanced, difcovered near 
a thoufand miles of new country. 
Neier the danger to which he was 
expofed, by a fucceffion of violent 
tempeits in unknown feas, and by the 
frequent mutinies of his crew, nor the 
calamities of famine which he fufered 
from lofing his flore-fhip, cou'd deter 
him fiom profecuting his enterprize. 
Jn recompence of his labours and per- 
feverance, he at lait defcribed that 
lofty promontory which bounds Africa 
on the fouth; but, to defery it, was 
all that he had in his power to accom- 
plith. The violence of the winds, the 
flattered condition of his fhips, and 
the turbulent {pirit of his failors, com- 
pelled him to return, after a voyage 
ad fixteen months, in which he dif- 
overed a far greater extent of terri- 
tory chai: any former nav Agator. Diaz 
called this promontory Caé a Terme) tofs 
or fie Sicrmy Ce ape 5 but his fove- 


reign, John IT, as he now entertained 
no doubt of having found the long- 
defiyed route to India, gave it a name 
more inviting, and of beiter omen, 
The C aM of Gcod Hope. 

No advantage, however, was at- 
tempted to be made of this great dif- 
covery till the year 1497, when king 
Emmanuel, who inherited the enter- 
prifing genius of his predecefiors, re- 
vived their grand fcheme of ope ning 
a paflage to the Eaft Indies by the 
Cape of Good Hope, and, foon wane 
his. acceffion to the throne, equipped 
a {guadron for that important voyage. 
He gave the command of it to Vaico 
de Gama, a man of noble birth, pol- 
feffed of virtue, prudence, and courz¢2, 
equal to the ftation. His fquadro on, 
like all thole fitted out for difcovery, 
in the infancy of navigation, Was cXx- 
tremely feeble, confifting of three vel- 
fils only, of neither burden nor fore 
adequate to the fervice. As the Bu. 
roreans were, at that time, but little 
acquainted with the courfe of the 
trade-winds and periodical monfoons, 
which render navigation in the Asan 
tic ocean, as well as in the fea that fe- 
parates Afiica from India, at fome 
feafens eafy, and at others not only 
dangerous, but almoft impractica ible, 
the time appointed for Gama’s de- 
parture was the moft improper of any 
during the whole year. He fet fail 
from Lifbon on the gth of Ju ily 18975 
and, flanding toward the fouth, had 
to ftruggle for four months ith con- 
trary winds, before he = reach the 

Cape of Goed Hope. Here their vio- 
lence began to abate; and, during an 
interval of calm weather, Gama doub- 
led that formidable promontory, which 
had fo long been the boundary of na- 
vigation, and direfted his courfe to- 
ward the north-eaft, along the Afri- 
can coat. He touched at feveral ports, 
and, after various adventures, which 
the Portuguefe hiftorians relate with 
high but juit encomiums on his courage 
and intrepidity, he came to anchor 
before the city of Melinda. Several 
veflels from India were then in that 
port. Gama now purfued his voyage 
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with almot abfolute certainty of fuc- 
cefs, and, under the condu& of a 
Mahometan pilot, arrived at Calicut, 
on the coaft of Malabar, on the 22d 
of May 1498; but, as he poffeffed 
neither fuihcient force to attempt a 
fet'lement, nor proper commodities 
with which to carry on commerce of 
any confequence, he haltened back to 
Portugal, and landed at Liibon, on 
the 14th of September 1499. 

Thomion, defcribing the dreadful 
ftorms between the tropics, thus al- 
ludes to the name firft given to the 
Cape by Diaz, and to the fubfequent 
voyage of Gama: 


With fuch mad feas the daring Gama 
fought, 

For many a day, and many a dreadful 
night, 

Inceffant, labouring round the flormy 
Cape ; 

By bold ambition Jed, and bolder thirft 

Of gold. For then, from ancient gloom 
emerg’d 

The rifing world of trade: the genius, 
then, 

Of navigation, that, in honelefs floth, 

Had flumber'd on the valt Atlantic deep, 

For idle ages, ftarting, beard at laft 

The Luftanian prince *, who, heay’n- 
infpir’d, 

To love ot ufeful glory rous’d mankind, 

And in unbounded commerce mix'd the 
world. 

SUMMER, line 10011012, 


Notwithftaniing the extenfive ad- 
vantages which might have been fup- 
pofed to refult from the poffeifion of 
the Cape, no great attention was paid 
o it by taz Porcaguei2,and, although 
the Dutch, in 1600, began to trade 
there for provitions, and erected a fort 
for their own fafety and the protection 
of their purchafes, it was not till the 
year 1650, that a proper fettlement 
was formed. Van Riebeck, furgeon 
of a hip that had touched at the Cape 
for the ufaal purpofes, obferving the 
richnefs of the foil, the great plenty of 
eattle, the difpofition of the natives, 


19 
and the importance of the fituation 
and harbour, judged a fettlement ad- 
vilable, in order to facilitate, improve, 
and {ecure the Eaft India trade. 

Van Riebeck, on his return, laid 
before the directors of the Eaft India 
company what he had di efted for 
the purpofe. They concurred imme- 
diately with his views; erdezed four 
fhips to be equinped for the expedi- 
tion; and appointed him admiral and 
governor in chief, with full powers to 
eftablith a fettlement, in the manner 
he should judge moft expedient. 

He arrived fafely at the Cape, and 
no fooner propofed than concluded a 
treaty. -The natives, delighted with 
the brafs, toys, beads, tob.cco, and 
brandy, which he prefented to them, 
agreed that the Dutch fhovid have full 
liberty to fettle in the valley of Table 
Hill, upon the delivery cf a quantity 
of thoie toys andi commodities, to the 
value of ¢0,0c0 guilders. The Dutch 
immediately tock poffefion of the 
Cape, which was furrendered to them 
with great folemnity; a town, fort, 

rarchoufes, an hofpital, &c. were 
erecled; and the colony, in a few 
years, rofe to be one of the moft re- 
{pectable fettlements which the Dutch 
pofietied in any part of the globe; 
meriting, in every refpect, the praife 
it has received from the poet of the 
I leece : 


Mon’motapa’s coaft 
Is feldom vifited ; and the rough fhore 
Of Cafres, land of favage Hottentots, 
Whote hands unnatural haften te the grave 
Their aged parents ; what barbarity 
And brutal ignorance, where focial trade 
Is held comtemptible! Ye gliding fails, 
From thefe inho{pitable gloomy thores 
Indignant turn, and to the friendly Cape, 
Which gives the cheerful mariner good 
hope 
Of profperous voyage, fteer: rejoice to 
view, 
What trade, with Belgion induftry, creates, 
Profpe&ts of civil life, fair towns, and 
lawns, 


* Don Henry, third fon to John I, king of Portugal. His ftrong genius to the difs 
covery of new countries was the chicf fource of all the modern amprovements ia 
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Ani yellow tilth, and groves of various 
fruits, 

Deleable in hufk or gloffy rind : 

There the capacious vale from eryftal 
iprings “~. 

Replesith, and convenient ftore provide, 

Like ants, intelligent of future neec. 

Dyer, B. IV. 


The recent capture of this im- 


¢ 


portant place (See ozr Atagaxine for 
November, page 355) mutt render this 
hiitory of its difcovery and fettlement 
particularly interefting to an Englifh 
reader. For a full account of the 
Cape Town and its environs, we mutt 
refer to our Magazine for December 


1790, page 304. 


Minutes of AcricuLture, from the Reports of the Agricultural 
Board : Concluded from Vol, XCVI1, Page 441. 


LEIcEsTERSHIRE, 
me 


* By Mr. Monk. 


Catile.—To fhow the difference of 
judgment in refpeét to the value of 
cattle, Mr. Bakewell informed me, 
that fome years ago he yled to attend 
Loughborough Tup-market, where he 
had a ram which he /er for twenty-five 
guineas. Soon after the agreement, 
another farmer wanted to purchafe this 
ram, and Mr. Bakewell (in joke) afk- 
ed him twenty-five thillings for it. 
The farmey pftered eighteen ; and at 
lait they parted for two fhillings. I 
myfelf {aw aheifer fold at Mr. Pearce’s 
fale, near Northampton, for. cighty 
geineas : and a few days after, as fhe 
was dyiven through Leicefter, a party 
of farmers ftanding together valued her 
at zbout eight pounds. I was like- 
wile informed, that Mr. Bakewell had 
let a bull to a gentleman for fifty 
guineas for the feafon. ‘The gentle- 
man dying in the interim, and the 
executors not knowing any thing of 
this tranfaftion, felé thedull by auc- 
tion with the ieft of the cattle. When 
the feafon was over, Mr. Bakewell 
Sent for his bull; and, afier invefti- 
gating the matter, found, to his great 
furpiite, tha: the boll had been { id to 
a butcher for about eight rounds, who 

FP ktifed §:, and fold ic for wwopence 
halfpenny ger pourd. - Mr. Bakewell, 
in courle, 2ppiicd to the exe: utors ‘or 

i '; Whic. was fity euineas for 
he fli ulated agieemient) 

u guineas for the bull 
fuied payment, thi k- 
bull was sud by 2 ub- 


lic auStion, before a great number of 
farmers, and many of them thought 
to be men of judgment, for only eight 
pounds, it was an impofition. Mr. 
Bakewell was therefore obliged to bring 
an aétion for the amount: and people 
appearing as witneflés on the trial who 
were acquainted with this breed, and 
making oath that Mr. Bakewell had 
not over-valued his bull, a verdict 
was given in favour of Mr. Bakewell, 
to the full amount, with cofts of fuit. 

The perfon that gave me this hif- 
tory, difliked the long-horned breed fa 
much, that he would not accept of 
Mr. Paget’s bull (which was of the 
fame breed, though it fold for four 
hundred guineas) if he might have 
him for nothing. 

Cheef.—Stilton cheefe is made in 
moit of the villages found Melton 
Mowbray ; but I found it imrofiible 
to get at the /eeret of makingit from 
the dairy people; and, from the con- 
verfation I had with one of the firit 
managers, I fhould fuppefe two cheefes 
were hever made alike, as it depends 
upon foil, herbage, feafons, heat, cold, 
wet, dry, &c.° Tuere is no doubt 
but thofe cheefes require a great deal 
of care and axtention, awing, I fhould 
fuppofe, to their richneis and thick- 
neis, They run frem eight to fixteen 
ex cighteen pounds, very teldom 
larger, and are fold at a ithilling ger 
pound (moit oc! the inns in the country 
retail tnem, the price thirteen and 
iourt-en pence per pound.) I was in- 
formed by the m iker, that they were 
never better for the table thai at a 
year old, bug 1 believe wey are feldom 


ty 
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gut fo foon. The Ze? of the other 
fort of cheefe, made in the county, is, 
in my Opinion, better than the gene- 
rality of the Stilton, as,it is but fel- 
dom you meet with a real good one. 

In refpeét to the grand feeret of 
making Stilton cheefe, I fhould have 
left the county without acquiring the 
proceis, if it had not been for the po- 
litenefs and attention of major Chefel- 
den, of Somerby, who, upon my ac- 
quainting him with my difappoint- 
ment, kindly undertook to procure it 
for me from one of his tenants, who 
was among the firit for making it. 
The following is the receipt. 

‘ Take the night’s cream, and put it 
to the morning’s new milk, with the 
rennet ; when the curd is come, it is 
not to be broke, as is done with other 
cheefes ; but take it out with a foil- 
dith altogether, and place it in a fieve 
to drain gradually ; and, as it drains, 
keep gradually prefling it till it be- 
comes firm and dry ; then place itina 
wooden hoop; afterward to be kept 
dry on boards, turned frequently, with 
cloth binders round it, which are to be 
tightened as occafion requires.’ 

In the dairies which I vifited, the 
cheefes, after being taken out of the 
wooden hoop, were bound tight round 
with a cloth, which cloth was changed 
every day until the cheefe became firm 
enough to fupport itfelf; after the 
cloth was taken off, they were rubbed 
every day all over, for two or three 
months, with a brufh; and, if the 
weather is damp or moi.t, twice-a-day; 
and, even before the cloth was taken 
off, the top and bottom were well 
rubbed every day. 

MIDDLESEX, 
Mr. Foor. 

Colours for dying. —A fabfitute for 
madder, from our own indigenous 
plants, was introduced, in 1789, into 
the nurfery grounds of Mr. William 
Gordon, at Bow, by the diicoverer 
Dr. C. Gordon; be being authorifed, 
by the lords of the commitee of privy 
council for trade, to hire one or two 
acres of land for the cu'tivation of the 
madder plant, in order to alsertain to 


2 


what degree it is capable of improye- 
ment, and at what expence it might 
be cultivated. Various experiments 
were made, from time to time, to af- 
certain thofe fads, and they have 
been in general fafliciently fatisfactory. 
The plant is found to increafe, in all 
its parts, to at leaft one third more by 
cultivation than when wild and uncul- 
tivated in the open fields, and that 
without injuring its colouring qualities. 
To effect this, however, a light, deep, 
and dry land, is indifpenfably necef+ 
fary ; which by a due management, 
equally plain, eafy, and fimple, will, 
at the termination of the fourth year 
from the planting out, produce a crop 
of three or four tons on every acre. 
The colour that this root gives to 
woollen goods, duly prepared, is truly © 
elegant, and approaches nearer to the 
fcarlet of cochineal than to the red of 
madder, which, in comparifon, finks 
to a {pecies of «wkward brown. The 
top part of the plant anfwers the pur- 
pofes of we/d, and gives, particularly 
to cotton and linen, an elegant and 
durable yellow. ‘The tops may be 
annuaily cut down without prejudicing 
the roots, and may therefore be fent 
regularly to market, and made to re- 
imburfe the cultivator a portion of his 
expences. ‘This is certainly a valuable 
difcovery in the art of dying, and an 
important acquifition to the trade and 
commerce of Great Britain, as well as 
to the internal improvement of the 
country. But this gentleman’s difco- 
veries are not folely confined to his 
fubititute for madder ; he has alfo dif- 
covered the article of cudber, and that 
likewile from the indigenous plants of 
this country, of which articie there 
are now many manufactories in the 
metropolis; particularly one erected 
only a few months ago, in Weiimin-~ 
iter, and carried on under the eve of 
Mr. Modigliani of Lombard-itreet, 
and feveral other able and fcientfic 
men. But this is not al; for lam 
credibly infoimed, that Dr. Gordon 
has extended his difcoveries in the art 
of dying, to the whole circle of tints 3, 
and what be dyes fixed aud ciegant co- 
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leurs, at a cheap and eafy rate, by 
micans of fuch indigenous plants, as 
either abound fpontaneoufly in the 
fields and forefts of Great Britzin, or 
say be eafily cultivated in her gardens 
aud nurferies, fo 2s to fapply, at all 
tmes, the utmoft demand of trade. 
To conceal thefe dif. overies from 
fi reg gne's who might take advantage 
ofthe information, the claffes of plants, 
hich have been found capab ble of pro- 
dicing thefe tin@ure:, have not been 
named; and more particulars have 
mot been difclofid, bocaufs they were 
Conceived by me to be unneceflary, as 
cormmittee of the houfe of commons 
has aleady exam.ned into the merits 
of thefe {peculat ous, and received ja- 
tisfack ry information en the fubiect. 
Hoymakine —Haymaking i in Mid- 
diciex 1s carried on by a procefs pe- 
eahar to the county, and whi hy i 
tie weather be favourable, has, by a 
ong courfe of practice and experi- 
ence, been attended with almoit in- 
vanlable iuccefs. T'o flate this proces 
ciearly to the board, I hall particu- 
Iorly deicribe the operations dé each 
day, from the firit emp! lcyment of the 
scythe, until the hay is itacked in the 
yard, or field. 
On the Arj day, allthe 


grafs mowed 
before nine o’Jock ia the moroing is 


tedded. broke as much as pofl ee 
and well tarned. ‘his is pertor ied 
before t 
ae plenty, it will be of ereat advan- 
fave iO turn it a fecond tme. It is 
then raked into wind rows; and after- 
ward made into {mall ceck 

The bufiaefs of the fecxzd ay is, to 
ted ail ih grats which was mowed the 
preceaing c tay, aftcr nine o’clock, and 
‘eo ted, and erent as above, all that 
was mowed on this day before nine 
o'clock. But befor : e grafs ot this 
i ¥ ’s work is tu teh the imall cccks 
ef the preceding cay fhould be well 
shaken out into Poa Prana or feparate 
pts, of five or fix yards fquare. If 
the cep . fo thin as to leave the 
st oe vecn the plats, or ftraddles, 
pretty large, the fpaces maft be raked 
¢lean, The next bufinefS is to turn 


twelve 0’ C lock, an a hands 


* 
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the plats or ffracdles, then to turn the 
gris “* the fecond day’s mowing, as 
before dir ted, This fheuld always 
be pote if there are hands fuficient, 
before one o'clock, that the people 
may, as the cufom is, take one hour 
for dinner, while all the grafs mowed 
is dr yin e, Aiter dinner the ftraddies 
are raked into double wind-rows ; the 
gra{fs into fing’e wind-rows ; and the 
hay cocked into middling-fized cocks, 
called battard cocks: the grafs is then 
cocked as before on the preceding 
day. 

On the third day, the grails mowed 
on the preceding day, and on the 
morning of this day, isto be managed 
as before directed. ‘The grafs made 
the preceding day, and now in graf-- 
cocks, is to be nan: ged i in the fame 
manner as Op the yr} and fecond da LYS. 
The hay now in baiiard cocks, is 
fyread again into ftraddles, and the 
whole is turned before the pecple go 
to dimer, that is, the hay, thcugh 
lait fpread, is fir tui ned, next thet 
which was in geal ocks, and then 
the grafs. If the weather fhould have 
beca funny, a “a fine, the hay that 

was latt night in battard. cocks, will 
01 the afternoon cf the third day be 
~* to be carricd; bat if the weather 
fhould have been cco! and cloudy, na 

part efit probably wiil be fit to carry ; 
and, in that cafe, the firit thine done 
alter dinner is to rake the fecond day's 
hay ino double wind-rows ; the grats 
into fingle wind-rows; to make the 
firit day's hay into cocks with a fo: rk, 
putting only one cock in a ftraddle 
to ra ke the ground clean ; and put 
the rakings on the top of each cock. 
The hay raked into double wind-rows 
is now put into baltard- cocks ; and the 
grats able ch is in fingle wind-rows is 
made into cocks as before. Provided 
there be no rain, even though the wea- 
ther thould have been cloudy, the hay 
now in great cocks ought to be carri- 
ed; the hay in battard cocks Pat into 
great cocks; the gtafs cocks made 
into baliard cocks ; and that tedded 
this morning into 7 -cocks. 

In the courfe of haymaking, the 
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grafs cannot be too much protected 
from the night-dews or rain by cock- 
ing. Care alfo fhould be taken to 
proportion the number of haymakers 
to mowers, fo that there fhould be no 
more hay or grafs in hand at onetime, 
than can be managed according to the 
above dire€tion. 

The hay thas made 
object of the fourth day’s confideration 
in order to get it into. ftacks. ‘The 
hay-farmer pays great atrention to 
have the flack well tucked and thatch- 
ed, and I may venture to affert, that 
from what J] have feen in other coun- 
ties, there are no hay-flacks, when 
finihed, that are fo well fecured, and 
nicely formed, as thofe in Middiefex. 

In the neighbourhood of Harrow, 
Hendon, and Finchiey, there are many 
hay-barns capable of ho!ding from 50 
to 100 loads of hay. ‘They are found 
ver; convenient in a ca.ciiiag time in 
haymaking, and 2l’o at otuer times, 
when the Weather will not admit the 
hay to be cut and truffed out of doors. 

For a very cusious article refpecting 
the coafumpiion of miik in the metro- 
polis, taken fiom this report, fee the 
Univerfal Magazine for Sept. 1794. 


becomes the 


NorrauMesRLAND. 

By Mefits. Bariey and CuLLer. 

Wild Cattle. —Thefe are only found 
in Chilingham Park, belonging to 
the earl cf Tankerville, and, as it is 
probable they are the only remains of 
the true and genuine breed of that 
fpecies of caitle, we thal be more 
particular in our defcription. Their 
colour is invariably white, muzzle 
black.; the whole of the infide of the 
ar, andabout one third of the outiide 
from the tip, downward, red: horns 
white, with black tips, very fine, and 
bent upward. Some of the buils have 
a thin, upright mane, about an inch 
anda half, or two inches long. The 
weight of the oxen is from 35 to 4; 
ftone, and the cows from 25 to 35 
ftone, the four quarters; 14 lb. to the 
fone. The beef is finely marbled, 
and of exceilent flavour. 

From the aaiwre of their pafture, 


2% 
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and the frequent agitation they are 
put into, by the curtofity of itrangers, 
it is {carce io be expected they fhouid 
get very fat; yet the fix years old oxen 
are generally very good beef. From 
whence it may be faisly furpofed, that 
in proper iituations they would fsed 
well. 

At the firft appearance of any per- 
fon they fet off in full gallop ; and, 2t 
the diftance of two or three hundred 
yards, make a wheel round, and 
come bolily up again, toffing their 
heads in 2 menacing manfier. On 2 
fudden they make a ful. ftop, at the 
duitance of forty or fifty yards, loo- 
ing wildly at the object of their fur- 
prule; but upon the leaf motion be- 
ing made, they all again turn round, 
and galiop off again with equal tpeedy 
but not to the iame diftance; forming 
a fhorter circle, and again returning 
with a bolder, and more threatninw 
aipe& than before, they approach 
much nearer, probably within thirty 
yards, when thi y make another fland, 
and again gallop of. This they do 
feveral umes, fhortening their diftance 
and advancing nearer, till they come 
Within a few yards, when moft people 
thins it prudent to leave them, not 
chooiing to provoe them farther, ‘as 
it is probable, that in a few turns 
more they vrould make an attack. 

The mode of killing them was, 
perhaps, the only modera remains of 
the grandeur of ancient hunting. On 
notice being given, that a wild bult 
would be'killed upon a certain dav, 
the inhabitants of the nei¢hbourhood 
came mounted, and armed with ¢uns, 
&c. fometimes to the amount of 2 
hundred horfe, and four or five hun- 
dred foot, who itood upon walls or 
got into trees, while the horivmen 
rode of the bull from the reit of the 
herd, unul he food at bay, when a 
markiman difmounted, and shot. 
fome of thefe huntings, twenty 
thirty thots have 
was fubdued. 


At 


been fired before 


or 
he 
On fuch occafions, te 
bleeding victim grew defperately fu- 


rious, from the fmarting 
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echoing from every fide: but, from 
the number of accidents that happen- 
ed, this dangerous mode has been lit- 
tle practifed of late years ; the park- 
keeper aione generally {hooting them 
with a rife gun ‘at one fhot. When 
the cows calve, thev hide their calves, 
for a week or ten days, in fome fe- 
queftered fituation, and go and fuckle 
them two or three times a day. If 
any perfon come near the calves, they 
clap their heads clofe to the ground, 
and lie like a hare in form, to hide 
themfelves, This is a proof of their 
native wildnefs, and is corroborated 
by the following circumftance, that 
happened to the writer of this narra- 
tive, who fourd a hiddea calf, two 
days old, very lean, and very weak. 
On firoking its head, it got up, pawed 


two or three times like an old bull; 
bellowed very loud, ftepped back a 
few fteps, and bolted at his legs with 
all its force; it then began to paw 
again, bellowed, ftept back, and bolted 
as before: but knowing its intention, 
and ftepping afide, it mified me, fell, 
and was fo very weak, that it could 
not rife, though it made feveral efforts. 
But it had done enough, the whole 
herd were alarmed, and coming to its 
refcue, obliged me to retire ; Br the 
dams will allow no perfon to touch 
their calves, without attacking them 
with impetuous ferocity. 

When any one happens to be wound- 
ed, or grown weak and feeble through 
age or ficknefs, the reft of the herd 
fet upon it, and gore it to death. 


MILITARY ANECDOTES. 


y HEN the famous count de 

Grammont commanded at the 
fiege of a trong and important place, 
the governor, after a fhort defence, ob- 
tained an honourable capitulation, and 
furrendered.—‘ To tell you a fecret,’ 
faid the governor to M.-de Gram- 
mont, ‘ want of powder forced me to 
capitulate.’—* ‘To let you alfo into a 
fecret,’ anfwered the count, ‘1 fhould 
not have granted you fuch honourable 
terms, had I not been in great want of 
ball.’ 

Amiicar, one of the ableft generals 
the Carthaginians ever had, com- 
manded their forces in Lybia; but, 
after a feries of great fuccefies, he be- 
came obnoxious to a faction, who en- 
vied him his reputation; and, charg- 
ing him with defigns againft the ir- 
berties of the people, caufed him to 
be condemned and executed. At the 
fame time, his brother Gefcon was 
banithed. New generals were then 
appointed, under whofe command the 
Carthaginian arms met with nothing 
but repeated defeats, till their very 
exiitence became a matter of doubt. 
An thefe duticulties, what could they do? 

3 





They could not raife Amilcar from 
the tomb. They addreffed, there- 
fore, a penitential letter to Gefcon, 
recalling him from exile, conitituting 
him genera! of their armies, and en- 
gaging to deliver up to him his ow. 

and his brother’s enemies, to be pu- 
nifhed+at his difcretion. Gefcon, on 
his return to his country, ordered his 
enemies to be brought before him in 
chains ; and commanding them to lie 
down on their beilies on the ground, 
he thrice put his foet lightly upon 
their necks, and faid, that hehad, by 
fuch humiliation of them, taken fuflici- 
ent revenge for his brother’s death. 
This done, he difmified them; add- 
ing, ‘ I will not return evil for evil, 
but will repay evil with good.’—This 
condu& procured Gefcon a gengaal 
efteem, and the ready obedience 6f 
all parties, both of friends and ene- 
mies, as a charatter equally amiabie 
and great. Their public affairs foon 
took a different turn; his courage 
conquering, and the fweetnefs of his 
manners engaging the vanguifhed to 
hi. 
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OF THE SENTIMENTS OF THE SOUL, 


The foliowing &riicles ave feleScd firm Dr. Hunter’s Tranflition of M. de St. 


Pierve’s Ezudss de la Nature (Scucies of Nature) i five Volumes, 8ve. Of 
the Excellence of this Work we frail jpeak in the Words of the jusicious Tranjla- 


} 


: sake eae. eer, es eee 
tor: * What Work of Scicnce difplays a more jublime Theology, incuicates a 


purer Morality, or difglays a mire ardent and mere expanfive Philanthropy ? 


st. Pierre bas enabled me so contemplate the Universe with other Eyes; bas 


firnifir d me with new Arguments to 


combat Atheifrr; Las i fablifbed, beyend 


cited a warmer Intereft ia Favcur of fi fhiing Humanity, and has difclefed 


Scurces, unknowit before, of moral and intellectual Enjoyment? 


Of mental AffePicns. 


Suatt {peak of mental affections; 

chiefly in the view of diltingtiih- 
ing them from the fentiments of the 
foul: they differ eintially from each 
other. For example, the pleafure 
which comedy beftews is widely dif- 
ferent from that of which tragedy is 
the fource. The emotion which ex- 
cites lauhter is. an affection of the 
mind, or of human reafon ; that which 
difolves us into tears is a fentiment of 
the foul. Not that I would make 
of the mind, and of the foul, two 
powers of a different nature: but it 
feems to me, as has been already faid, 
that the one is to the other, what fight 
is to the body ; mind is a faculty, and 
foul is the principle of it: the foul is, 
if | may- venture thus to exprefs my- 
felf, the body of our intelligence. I 
eonfider the mind, then, as an intel- 
leGtual eye, to which may be referred 
the other faculties of the underftand- 
ing, as the imagination, which appre- 
hends things future; memory, which 
contemplates things that are paft ; and 
judgment, which difcerns their cerref- 
pondencies. The impreffion made 
upon us by thefe different atts of 
vifion, fometimes excites in us a fenti- 
ment which is denominated evidence; 
and in that cafe, this laft perception 
belongs immediately to the foul; of 
this we are made fenfible by the de- 
licious emotion which it fuddenly ex- 
cites in us; but, raifed to that, it is 
no longer in the province of mind ; 


becaufe, when we hegin to feel, we 
ceafe to reafon ; it is no longer vifion, 
it is enjoyment 

As our educaticn and oar manners 
direct us toward our perfonal intereft, 
hence it comes to pais, that the mind 
employs itfelf only about focial con- 
formities, and that reafon, after all, 
is nothing move than the intereft of our 
paffions ; but the foul, left to itfelf, is 
inceflantly purfuing the conformities 
of nature, and our fentiment is always 
the intereft of mankind. 

This, I repeat it, mind is the per- 
ception of the laws of fociety, and 
fentiment is the perception of the laws 
of nature. Thofe who difplay to us 
the conformities of fociety, fach as 
comic writers, fatyrifts, epigramma- 
ti!ls, and ever the greateft part of 
moralifts, are men of wit: fuch were’ 
the abbé de Choify, La Bruyere, St. 
Evremont, and the like. Thofe who 
difcover to us the conformities of na- 
ture, fuch as tragic, and other poets 
of fenfibility; the inventors of arts, 
great philofophers, are men of genius : 
fuch were Shakfpeare, Corneille, Ra- 
cine, Newton, Marcus Aurelius, Mon- 
tefguicu, La Fontaine, Fenelon, J. J. 
Rouffeau. Tie firft clafs belong to 
one age, to one feafon, to one nation, 
to One junto ; the others to pofterity 
and to mankind. 

We fhall be ftill more fenfible of the 
difference which fubfifts be tween mind 
and foul, by tracing their affections in 
oppolite progrefies. As often, for 
example, as the perceptions of the 
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mind are carried up to evidence, they 
are exalted intoa fuurce of exquifite 
pleaiure, independently of every par- 
ticular relation of intereft ; becaufe, as 
has been faid, they awaken a feeling 
within us. But when we go about to 
analyze our feelings, and refer them 
to the examination of the mind, or 
reafoning power, the fublime emotions 
which they excited in us vanith away ; 
for in this cafe, we do not fail to re- 
fer them to fome accommodation of 
fociety, of fortune, of fyitem, or of 
fome other perfonal intereft, whereof 
our reafon is compofed. ‘Thus, in 
the firft cafe, we change our copper 
into gold; and in the fecond, our 
gold into copper. 

Again, nothing can be lefs adapted, 
at the long-run, to the ftudy of na- 
ture, than the reafoning powers of 
man; for though they may catch here 
and there fome natural conformities, 
they never purfue the chain to any 
great length : befides, there is a much 
greater number which the mind does 
not perceive, becaule it always brings 


back every thing to itfelf, and to the 


little focial or jicientific order within 
which it is circumfcribed. ‘Thus, for 
example, if it takes a glimpfe of the 
celeftiai fpheres, it wiil refer the for 
mation of them to the labour of a 
giafs-houfe ; and if it admits the exift- 
ence cf a creating power, it will re- 
prefent him as a mechanic out of em- 

loyment, amuéng himfelf with mak- 
ing globes, merely to have the plea- 
fure of feeing them turn round. It 
will conclude, from its own diforder, 
that there is no fuch thing as order in 
nature; from its own immortality, 
that there is no mortality. As it re- 
fers every thing to its own reafon, and 
feeing no reafon for exiitence, when 
it fhall be no longer on the earth, it 
thence concludes, that, in fact, it fhalk 
not in that cafe exift. ‘To be confift- 
ent, it ought equally to conclude, on 
the fame principle, that it does not 
exift now; for it certainly can dif- 
cover, neither in itfelf, nor in any 
thing around, an actual reafon for its 
exiftence. 

a 


We are convinced of our exiftence 
by a power greatly fuperior to our 
mind, which is fentiment, or intel- 
leGual fecling. We are going to carry 
this natural inftin& along with us into 
our refearches refpe@ing the exiitence 
of the deity, and the immortality of 
the foul; fubjeéts, on which cur ver- 
fatile reafon has fo frequently engaged, 
fometimes on this, fometimes on the 
other fide of the queftion. ‘lhough 
our infufficiency be too great to admit 
of launching far into this unbounded 
career, we prefume to hope, that our 
perceptions, nay, our very miftakes, 
may encourage men of genius to enter 
upon it. Thefe fublime and eternaf 
truths feem to us fo deeply imprinted 
on the human heart, as to appear 
themfelves the principles of our intel- 
leual feeling, and to manifeft them- 
felves in our moft ordinary affections, 
as in the wildeft exceiies of our paf- 
fions. 


Of the Sentiment of INNOCENCE. 


The fentiment of innocence exalts us 
toward the Deity, and prompts us to 
virtuous deeds. ‘Fhe Greeks and Ro- 
mans employed little children to fing 
in their religious feftivals, and to pre- 
fent their offerings at the altar, in the 
view of rendering the gods propitious 
to their country, by the fpectacle of 
infant innocence. ‘The fight of in- 
fancy calls men back to the fentiments 
of nature. When Cato of Utica had 
formed the refoluticn to put himfelf 
to death, his friends ¢nd fervants con- 
cealed his fword;, and upon his de- 
manding it, with exprefi.ons of :vio- 
lent indignation, they delivered it to 
him by the hand of a child: but the 
corruption of the age in which he 
lived, had ftifled in his heart the fenti- 
ment which innocence ought to have 
excited. 

Jefus Chrift recommends to us to 
become as little chidren: we call 
them innocents, NGM HOCEKLESs becaufe 
they have never injured any one. 
But, notwithftand:ng the claims of 
their tender age, and the authority 
of the Chriflian religion, to what 
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barbarous education are they not a- 
bandoned ? 
Of Pity. 

The fentiment of innocence is the 
native foarce of compafion; hence we 
are more deeply affected by the fuffer- 
ings of a child than by thofe of an old 
man. ‘The reafon is not, as certain 
philofophers pretend, becauf: the re- 
fources and hopes of the child are in- 
ferior ; for they are, in truth, greater 
than thofe of the o'd man, who 1s fre- 
quently infirm, and haftening to diffo- 
lution; wheveas the child is entering 
into life ; but the child has never of- 
fended ; he is innocent. ‘Thi. fenti- 
ment extends evento animals, which, 
in many cafes, excite our fympathy 
more than rational creatures do, from 
this very confideration, that they are 
harmle{s. 

The fentiment of innocence deve- 
lops, in the heart of man, a divine 
character, which is that of generofity. 
It bears, not on the calamity abftract- 
edly confidered, but ona moral quali- 
ty, which it difcerns in the unfortu- 
nate being who is the objeét of it. It 
derives increate from the view of inno- 
cence, and fometimes {till more from 
that of repentance. Man alone, of 
all anima's, is fufceptible of it; and 
this, not by a fecret retrofpect to him- 
felf, as fome enemies of the human 
race have pretended: for, were that 
the cafe, on ftating a comparifon be- 
tween a child and an old man, both of 
them unfortunate, we ought to be 
more affected by the mifery of the old 
man, confidering that we are remov- 
ing from the wretchednefs of child- 
hood, and drawing nearer to thofe of 
old-age: the contrary, however, takes 
place, in virtue of the moral {enti- 
ment which i have aileged. 

When an old man is virtuous, the 
moral fentiment of his diftreis is ex- 
cited in us with redoubled force ; this 
is an evident proof, that pity ia man 


* The re&tor of a country village, in 
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is by no means an animal affection. 
The fight of a Belifarius is, accord- 
incly, a moft affecting chicct. If 
you heighten it by the introdu-tion of 
a child holding out his little hand to 
receive the alms beitowed on that il- 
luftrious blind beggar, the impreffion 
of pity is fil! more powerful. But let 
me put a ientimental cafe. Suppofe 
you had fallen in with Belifartus foli- 
citing charity, on the one hand, and 
on the other, an orphan child, blind 
and wretched, and that you had but 
one crown, without the poflibility of 
dividing it, to which of the two would 
you have given it? 

If on reflection you find, that the 
eminent fervices rendered by Belifarius 
to his ungrateful country, have in- 
clined the balance of fentiment too de- 
cidedly in his favour, fuppofe the child 
overwhelmed with the woes of Beli- 
farius, and at the fame time potieffing 
fome of his virtues, {uch as having his 
eyes put out by his parents, and, ne- 
verthele{s, continuing to beg alms for 
their relief * ; there would, in my 
opinion, be no room for hefitation, 
provided a man felt only : for if you 
reafon, the cafe is entirely altered ; 
the talents, the victories, the renown 
of the Grecian general, would pre- 
{ently abforb the calamities of an ob- 
feure child. Reafon will recal you to 
the political intereft, to the / hu- 
man. 

The fentiment of innocence is a ray 
of the divinity. It invefts the unfor- 
tunate perfon with a ceieftial radiance, 
which falls on the human heart, and 
recoils, kindling it ifto generofity, 
that other fame ofdivine original. It 
alone renders ut feniible to the diftrefs 
of virtue, by reprefenting it to us as 
incapable of doing harm ; for other- 
wife, we might be induced to confider 
it as fufficient toiticlf. In this cafe it 
would excite rather admiration than 


pity. 


the vicinity of Paris, not far from Dravet, 


underwent, in his infancy, a piece ot inhumanity not lefs barbarous, from the hands 


of his parents. 


He fuffered caitration from his own father, who was by profet 


fion a - 


forgeon: he, neverthelefs, fupported that upnatural parent in his old age. I believe 


beth father and fon are ftillin life. 
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Of the Lowe of Country. 

This fen.iment is, fti!] far:her, the 
fource of love cf country, becaufe it 
brings to our reco'lection the gentle 
and pure affeGiions of our earlier years. 
It incresfes with extenfon, and ex- 
pands with the progrefs of time, as a 
jentiment of a celcitial and immortal 
nature. ‘T'hey have, in Swilferland, 
an ancient mufic J air, and extremely 
fimple, called the ren: des waches. 
This air produces an effet fo power- 
ful, that it was found receffary to pre- 
hibit the pl ying cf it, in Holland and 
in Fiance, befire te Swiis icldiers, 
becaute it fet tem all a-defer'ine one 
after anotucr. i imagine thet the 
rans des vache: mutt imitate the low- 
ing an b eating cf the cattle, the re- 

F and other local 
afiociations, which the blood 
boil in the veins of thote poor folders, 
Ly recalling to their memory the val- 
leys, the lakes, the mou tains of their 
country *, and’ at the tame time, the 
companions of their e rly life, their 
firlt loves, the reccllegiion of their in- 
dulgent grandfathers, and the like. 
The love of country ferms to 
ftren. then in proportion as it is inno. 
cent and unhappy. For this reafon 
javages are fonder of their country 
than poliffied naions are; and thoie 
who inhabit regions rough and wild, 
fuch as mountaineers, than thole who 
live in fertile countries arid fine cli- 

rates.’ Never could tlie court of 
Rufiia prevail upon a fingle Samo/éde 
to leave the fhores of the Frozen 
Ocean, and fettle at Peterfburg. Some 
Greenlanders were brought, in the 
courfe of the laft century, to the court 
of Copenhagen, where they were en- 
tertained with a profufion of kindnefs, 


' 


percel on of the echos 
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- but feon fierted themfelves to- death. 


Several of them were drowned, in.at- 
tempting to return to their ccuntry in 
an open boat. They beheld all the 
magnificence of the court of Denmark 
with extreme indifierence; but there 
wasone, in particalar, whom they ob- 
ferved to weep every time he {aw a 
woman with a child in her arms; 
hence they conjectured that this un- 
fortunate man was a father. The 
gentlenefs cf domcttic education, un- 
doubted'y, thus powerfully attaches 
thofe poor people to the place of their 
birth. It was this which infpired the 
Greeks and Romans with fo much 
courage in the defence of their country. 
The fentiment of innocence ftreng th. ns 
the love of it, becaufe it brings back 
all the affections of early life, pure, 
facred, and incorrupiibie. Virgil was 
well acquzined wiih the effect of this 
fentiment, when he puts into the mouth 
of Nifus, who was diffuading Euryalus 
from undertaking a noéturnal expedi- 
tion, fraught with danger, thofe af- 
fecting words: 


Te fupereffe velim ; tua vita dignior etas, 


If thou furvive me, I fhall die content: 
Thy tender age deferves the longer life. 
But among nations with whom in- 
fancy is rendered miferable, and is 
corruped by irkiome, ferocious, and 
unnatural education, there is no more 
love of coustry than there is of inno- 
cence. ‘This is one of the cavfes 
which fends fo many Europeans a- 
rambling over the world, and which 
accounts for our having fo few mo- 
dern monuments in Europe, becaufe 
the next generation never fails to de- 
ftroy the monuments of that which 


* T have been told that Poutaveri, the Indian of Taiti, who was fome years ago 
brought to Paris, on fceing, in the royal garden, the paper mulberry tree, the bark 
of which is, in thatifland, manufadlured into cloth, the tear flarted to his eye, and 
clafping it in his arms, he exclaimed; ah! tree of my country! I could with it were 
put to the trial, whether, on prefenting toa foreign bird, fay a parequet, a fruit of its 
country, which it hed not feen for a confiderable time, it would exprefs fome extraor- 
dinary emotion, ‘Though phyfical fenfations attach us ftrongly to country, moral 
fentiments alone can give them a vehement intenfity. Time, which blunts the former; 


sve hes ¢ . > 4 he Jace. 
gives only a keener edge to the Jatter. 


For this reafon it is, that veneration for a mo- 


nument is always in proportion to its antiquity, or to its diftance; this explains that 
expreflion of Tacitus ; Major é dengixgue reverentias diftance increales reverencts © 
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preceded it. This is the reafon that 
our books, our fathions, our c.itoms, 
our ceremonies, and our languages, 
become obfo'ete fo foon, and are en- 
tirely different this age from what they 
were in the lat; whereas all thele par- 
ticulars continue. the fame among the 
fedentary nations cf Afia, tor a long 
feries of ages together ; becaufe chil 
dren brought up in Afia, in the habj- 
tation of their parents, and treated 
with much gentlenefs, remain at-ached 
to the eftal ‘difhments of their anceftors, 
out of gratitude to their memory, and 
to the places of their birth, from the 
recollection of their happinefs and in- 
necence. 


Ofthe Senrimeny Of ADMIRATION. 


The fentiment ef aimiration tranf- 
ports us immediately into‘ the bofom 
of Deity. If it is excited in us by an 
object which infpires delight, we con- 
vey ourte Ives thither as. to the fource 
any i if terror is oufed, we flee thi- 
ther for refuge. In either cafe, ad- 


miration exclaims i in thefe words, * Ah, 
my God!’ This is, 


we are told, the 
effeé&t of education merely, in the 
courfe of which frequent mention is 
mae of the name of God; but men- 
tion is 1ull more frequently made of 
our father, of the king, of a proteétor, 
of a celebrated literary character. 
How comes it, then, that when we 

eel ourfelves ftanding in need of fup- 
port, in iuch unexpe ected concuffions, 
we never exclaim, ‘ Ah, my King!’ 
or, if fcience were concerned, « Ah, 
Newton !’ 

it is certain, that if the name of 
God be frequently mentioned to us, 
in the progreis of our education, the 
idea of it is quickly effaced in the 
ufual train of the affairs of this world ; 
why then have we recourfe to it in ex- 
traordinary emergencies? ‘This fenti- 
ment of nature is common to all na- 
tions, many of whom give no theolo- 
gical inflruétion to their children. I 
have remarked it in the negroes of the 
coait of Guinea, of Madagatcar, of 
Caffraria, and Mofambique, among 
the Tartars, and the Indians of the 
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Malabar coat; in a word, among 
men of every quarter of the world. I 
never faw a fingle one who, under the 
evtraordinary emotions of furprize or 
of admiration, did not mike, in his 
own langucge, the fime exclamation 
which we do, and who did not lift up 
bis hands and his eyes to heaven. 


Or 


, ’ 7 
the Marvillius. 


The fentiment of admiration is the 
fource of the i1 iki é& which men have, 
in every 2ge, difcovered for the mar- 
vellous. We are hunting after it con- 
tinually, and every where, and we 
diffufe it, principally, over the com- 
mencement and the clofe of human 
life: hence it is that the cradles and 
the tombs of fo great a part of man- 
kind have been eaveloped in fiction. 
It is the perennial fource of our cu- 
riofity ; it difclofes ittelf from early 
infancy, and is long the companion 
Ofinnocence. Whence could children 
derive the tafte for the marvellous ? 
They mutt have fairy-taless aod men 
mult have epic poems and operas. It 
is the marvellous which conftitutes one 


‘of the grand charms’of the antique ila- 


tues cf Greece and Rome, repreient- 
ing heroes or gods, and which con ntr+ 
bates, more than is generally ima2+ 
gined, to our deli: ht, in the perufal 
of the ancient hiftory of thofe coun- 
tries. It is one of the natural reafons 
which may be produced to the prefi- 
dent Henault, who expreffes aftonith- 
ment that we fhould be more er2- 
moured of ancient hittory than of mp- 
dern, efpecially that of our own coun- 
try: thetruthis, independently of the 
patriotic fentiments, which ferve, at 
leait, as a pretext tothe intrigues of 
the great men of Greece and Rome, 
and which were {o entirely unknown to 
ours, that they frequenily embroilet 
their country in maintaining the in- 
terefts of a particular houfe, and 
fometimes in afferting the honour of 
precedency, or of fitting on a joint- 
ftool; there is a marvellous in the re- 
ligion of the ancients which confoles 
and elevates human nature, wheres 


that of the Gauls terrifies and debsfés 
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it. The gods of the Grecks and the 
Romans were patriots, like their great 
men. Minerva had sivea them the 
olive, Neptune the horie. Thele gods 
proteCied the cities and the people. 
But thofe of the ancient Gauls were 
tyrants, like their barons 5 they afford- 
ed protection only to the Druids. 
They mot be glutted with human {a- 
rifices. Ina word, this religion was 
do inhuman, that two fuccellive Roman 
emperors, according to the teftimony 
of Suctonius and Piiny, commanded 
it to be aboiithed. 1 fay nothing of 
the modern interefts of our hiftory ; 
but fare I am that the relations of our 
politics will never replace in , to the 
heart of man, thofe cf the divinity. 

i mutt obferve that, as admiration 
is an involuntary movement of the 
foul toward Deity, and is, of confe- 
quence fublime, feveral modern au- 
thors have {trained to mluply this 
kind of beauty in their produttions, 
by an accumulation of furpriiing inci- 
cents ; but nature employs them fpar- 
ingly in hers, becau‘e man is incxpa- 
bie of frequently undergoing concuf- 
fions fo violent. She difc'ofes to us, 
by little and little, the light of the fan, 
the expaniion of flowers, the formation 
of fruits. She gradually introduces 
our enjoyments by a long feries of 
harmonies; fhe treats us as human 
beings; that is, as machines feeble 
and eafily deranged ; the veils Deity 
from our view, that we may be able 
to fupport his approach. 

The Pleafure of Myfery. 

This is the reafon that mytftery pof- 
fcfles fo many charms, Pictures placed 
in the full glare of light, avenues in 
ftraight lives, rofes fully blown, wo- 
men in gaudy apparel, are far from 
being the objects which pleafe us moft. 
But thady vallies, paths winding about 
through the foreils, flowers fcarcely 
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half-opened, and timid fhepherdeflese 
excite in us the fweeteft and the moit 
lating emotions. ‘The lovelinefs and 
refpectability of objets are increafed 
by their myfteriovinefs. Sometimes 
it is that of antiquity, which renders 
fo many monuments venerable in oor 
eyes; fomeimes it is that of diftance, 
which diifufes fo many charms: over 
objeéts in the horizon ; fometimes it is 
that of names. Hence the fciences 
which retain the Greek names, though 
they frequently denote only the moft 
ordinary things, have a more impofing 
air of refpeét than thofe which have 
only motiern names, though thefe 
may, in many cafes, be more ingeni- 
ous and more wfeful. Hence, for ex- 
ample, the conftru¢tion of fhips, and 
the art of navigation, are more lightly 
prized by our modern /iterati, than 
feveral other phyfical fciences of the 
moft frivolous nature, bet which are 
dignified by Greek names. Admira- 
tion, accordingly, is not a relation of 
the underflanding, or a perception of 
our reafon; but a fentiment of the 
foul, which arifes in us, froma certain 
undefcribable inftin@ of Deity, at 
fight of extraordinary objects, aid 
from the very myfterioufnefs in which 
they are involved. This is fo in- 
dubitably certain, that admiration is 
deitroyed by the fcience which en- 
lightens us. If I exhibit to a favage 
an eolipile darting out a itream of in- 
flamed fpirit of wine, I throw him 
into an extafy of admiration ; he feels 
himfelf difpofed to fall down and wor- 
fhip the machine ; he venerates me as 
the God of Fire, as long as he com- 
preherds it not; but no fooner do I 
explain to him the nature of the pro- 
ceis, than his admiration ceafes, and 
he looks upon me as a cheat *. 


The Pleafures of Ignorance. 
From an effect of thofe ineffable 


* For this reaion it is that we admire only that which is uncommon. Were there 
to appear, over the horizon of Paris, one of thofe parhelia which are fo common at 
Spitzhergen, the whole inhabitants of the city would be in the ftreets to gaze at it, 


‘and wander. 


It is nothing more, however, than a refleGtion of the fun’s difk in the 


cioucs ; and no one ilands fill to contemplate the fun himélf, because the fun is an 
ebjeét too well known to be admired. } 
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entiments, and of thofe univerfal in- geometry may have impaffioned young 
ftinéts of deity, it is, that ignorance mitids, but never the aged, unlefs in 
is become the inexhauttible fource of the cafe of certain i'luitious mathe- 
delight to man. We maf take care matician:, who were proceeding from 
not to confourid, as all our moralifs dilcovery to difcovery. Thoie fci- 
do, ignorance and error. Ignorance ences only, and thofe paflions, which 
is the work of nature, and, mmany are fubjeéted to doubt and chance, 
cafes, a blefiing toman; whereas error form enthufiafis at every age of life, 


is Soqaceity the fruit of our pretended fuch as chymiit-y, avarice, play, and 


human {ciences, and is always anevil. love. 


Let our political writers fay whatthey For one pleafure which fcience be-" 


will, while they boaft of our wonder- flows, and caufes to perith in the be- 
ful progrefs in knowledge, and oppofe ftowing, ignorance prefents us with a 
to it the barbariim of paft ages, it was thoufand, which fiaiter us infinitely 
not ignorance which then ict all Eu- more. You demonftrate to me that 
rope on fire, and inundated it with the fun sa fixed globe e, the attraction 


blood, in fettling religious difputations. of which gives to the planets one half 


A race of ignorants would have kept of their movements. Had they, who 
themfelves quiet. The mifchief was believed it to be conduéted round the 
done by perfons who were under the work by Apollo, an idea lefs fublime?. 
power of error, who, at that time, They imagined, at leait, that the at- 
vaunted as much, perhaps, of their tention of a god pervaded the earth, 
fuperior illumination, as we now-a- together with the rays of the orb of 
days do of ours, 2nd into each of day. It is fcience which has dracged 
whom the European fpirit of educa- down the chatle Diana from her nec- 
tion had inftilled this error of early in- turnal car: fhe has banifhed the Ha- 
fancy, ‘ Be the firft.’ madryads from the antique foreits, and 
How many evils does ignorance the gentle Naiads from the fountains. 
conceal from us, which we are doomed tentang had invited the gods, to 
one day to encounter, in the courfe of partake of its joys and its woes; to 
human life, beyond the poffibility of man’s wedding, and to his grave: 
elcaping! the inconftancy of friends, fcience difcerns nothing in either, ex- 
the revolutions of fortune, calumnies, cept the elements merely. She has 
and the hour of death itfelf, fo tre- abandoned man to his fellow, and 
mendous to moft men. ‘Ihe know- thrown him upon the earth as into a 
ledge of ills like thefe would mar all defert. Au! whatever may be the 
the comfort of living. How many names which fhe gives to the different 
blefings does ignorance render fub- kingdoms of nature, ccleftial fpirits, 
lime! the illufions of friendthip, andg undoubtedly, regulate their contend 
thofe of love, the perfpectives of hope, tions fo ingenious, fo varied, and fo 
and the very treafures which fcience uniform ; and man, who could befow 
unfolds. The fciences infpire delight nothing upon himfelf, i is not the only 
only when we enter upon ihe ftudy of being in the univerfe wro partakes of 
them, at the period wren the mind, intelligence. 
in a ftate of ignorance, plunges into It is not to the illumination of fci- 
the great career, It is the point of ence that the Deity communicates the 
contact between light and dark nefs, moft profound fent:ment of his attri- 
which prefents to the eye tae moft fa- butes, but to eur ignorance. Night 
vourable ftate of vifion: this is the conveys to the mind a much grander 
harmonic point, which excites our idea of infinity than all the glare of 
admiration, when we are begin- day. in the day-time, I fee but one 
ning to fee clearly ; but it jafts only a iun; during the night I difcern thou- 
fingle inftant. Lt vanifhes together ‘ands. Are thofe very ftars, fo vari- 
with ignorance. The clements of oufly coloured, really funs? Are thofe 
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planets, whith revolve around ours, 
actually inhabited, as ours is? From 
whence came the planet Cybele *, dif- 
eovered but ye fterday, by a German 
of the name of Herfchel ? It has been 
running its race from the beginning of 
the creation, and was, till of late, un- 
known to us. Whither go thofe un- 
certainly revolving comets, traverfing 
the, reg:ons of unbounded fpace ? OF 
wiat confifts that milky way which 
divides the firmament of heaven? 
What are thofe two dark clouds, 
placed toward the antarctic pole, near 
the crofs of the fouth? Can there be 
flars which diffufe darknefs, conform- 
ably to the belief of the ancients? Are 
there places in the firmament which the 
Hight never reaches? ‘The fun difco- 
vers to me only a terreftrial infinity, 
and the night difclofes an infinity al- 
together celeftial.. O, myilerious ig- 
norance, draw thy hallowed curtains 
over thofe enchanting f{pectacles! Per- 
mit not human fCience to apply to them 
its cheerlefs compaffes. Let not vir- 
tue be reduced, henceforth, to look 
for her reward from the juflice and the 
fenfibility of -a globe! Permit her to 
think that there are in the univerie, 
dcftinies far different frem chofe which 
fill up the meafure of woe upon this 
earth. 

Science is continually fhewing us 
the boundary of our reafon, and ig- 
norance is for ever removing it. | 
take care, in my folitary rambles, rot 
to afk information refpecting the name 
and quality of the perfon who owns 
the caitle which I perceive at a dif 
tance. The hiflory of the mafter fre- 
quently disfigures that of the land- 
feane. It is not fo with the Hittory 
of Nature ; the more her woiks are 
ftudied, the more 1s our admiration 
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excited. There is oné cafe onl} in 
whch the knowledge of the works of 
men is agreeable to us, it is when the 
mosument which we contemplate e has 
beea the abode of goodnefs. What 
Ittle {pire is that which I perceive at 
Montmorency ? It is that of Saint 
Gratian, where Catinat lived the life 
of a fage, and under which his ies 
are Jaid to reft. My foul, circum- 
fer bed with'n the precinéts of a {mall 
vilage, takes its flight, and ranges 
over the capacious {phere of the age 
of Louis XIV, and haftens thence to 
expatiaie through a {phere more fub- 
lime than that of the world, the fphere 
of virtue. When I am incapable of 
procuring for myfelf fuch perfpectives 
as thefe, ignorance of places arfwers 
my purpofe much better. than the 
knowledge cf them could do. I] have 
no cccafion to be informed that fuch a 
foreit belongs to an abbey or to a 
dutchy, in ordero feel how majefiic 
it is. Its ancient trees, its profound 
elades, its folemn, filent folitudes, are 
ificient for me. ‘The moment | cea 
to behold man there, that moment I 
i a prefent deity. Let me.give 
ver fo i:ttle fcope to my fertiment, 
there is no landfcape but what I am 
able to ennoble. Thefe vaft meadows 
are metamorphofed into oceans; thefe 
mift-clad hills are iflands emerging a- 
bove the horizon; that city below, is 
a city of Greece, dignified by the re- 
fidence of Socrates and of Xenophon. 
Thanks to my ignorance, I can g ve 


ghe reins to the initinctof my foul. ° 1 


plunge into infinity. I prolong the 
diflance of places by that of ages; 
and, to complete the illufion, I make 


that enchanted {pot the habitation of 


Virtue. 


* The E tnglith, in compliment to their fovereign, George ITI, give it the name of 
Georgium Sidus; by which name, however, this planet is not likely to be univerfaily 
or permanently known ; for all the aftronomers on the eentinent, m compliment to 
the merits of the fcientific difcoverer, porfiit in calling it by his name, * The 
Herichei,” 
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dn Account of the Ifand of CryLon, in the Eaft Indies, and of the 
Town and Harbour of TRINCOMALE. 


EYLON, one of the moft de- 
lightful iflands on the Indian 
Ocean, is fituated between 79 and 
82° of eaft longitude, and 6 and 10° 
of north latitude. Its northern ex- 
tremity, Point Pedio, is feparated 
from Point Calymere, on the conti- 
nent of India, by a ftrait called Palk’s 
Paflage, which is not more than fif- 
teen leagues acrofs. It is about 250 
miles in length from north to fouth, 
and near 100 broad from eaft to wett. 
The Dutch affert that its fhape re- 
fembles a Weftphalia ham ; but major 
Rennell confiders its fhape as ftill 
doubtful. 

This fine iflard is-faid, by fome, 
to be the Taprobane of the ancients, 
mentioned by Strabo and Ovid; and 
by others it has been fuppofed to be 
the Ophir of Holy Writ. Thus Dyer: 


Ceylon’s gray peaks, from whofe volcanos 
rife, 
Dak fimoke and ruddy flame, and glaring 
rocks 
Darting in air aloft ; around whofe feet 
Blue cliffs afcend, and aromatic groves, 
In various profpe&t ; Ceylon alfo deem'd 
The ancient Ophir. 
Tue FLeece, Bock IV. 


Ceylon was difcovered, in the year 
1506, by the Portuguefe, wiio, when 
they landed here, found it a very po- 
pulous ifland, inhabited by two dif- 
tint nations, widely differing from 
each other in their manners, govern- 
ment, and religion. The northern 
part is now thinly inhabited by a na- 
tion cailed the Bedas or Weddas, and 
is much lefs fertile than the country 
fouthward, which is poffeffed by a 
numerous and powerful people called 
the Cinglofés. In the middle part 
of the ifland is the kingdom of Candy, 
whofe late capital is of the fame name, 
and whofe ‘overeign has abfolute 
power over the lives and properties of 
his fubjects. 

In 1602, Ceylon began to be vifit- 
ed by the Dutch, who, encouraged 


and affifted by the natives, fucceffively 
feized all the forts poffefled by the 
Portuguefe, whom they expelled from 
the ifland in 1657, by the reduétion 
of Colombo, the’ handfomeft and 
ftrongeft town of Ceylon, on the weft 
fide of which it is fituate. In 1672, 
the French attempted to fettle on this 
ifland, and the king of Candy, de- 
firous of employing them againft the 
Dutch, as he had formerly employed 
the Dutch againft the Portuguefe, 
ceded to them by treaty the part of 
Gottiar, fituate at the bottom of the 
bay of Trincomale, on the eaft fide of 
the ifland ; but the enterprife failing, 
the Dutch remained fole matters of 
the coaft, and of the cinnamon trade: 
they were fill, however, on bad terms 
with the natives, who continually re- 
proached them with their knavery, 
and would place no confidence in them. 
The Dutch, on their fide, were in- 
ceffantly bent on opprefling and en- 
flaving the natives. Atlaft, in 1761, 
their repeated cruelties caufed the na- 
tives to rife, a great flaughter of the 
Dutch enfued 5 and moft of their plan- 
tations were deftroyed. The latter, 
however, have fince regained the 
afcendency, and a war, which had 
proved equally deftructive on both 
fides, was terminated, in 1766, by a 
formal peace, from which great advan- 
tages were derived by the Dutch co- 
lonifts. Their fovereignty over the 
diftricts of the ifland in their poffeffion 
was acknowledged by the king of 
Candy, who had before recognized 
them only by the title of ¢ Guardians 
of his Coaft.” The Dutch commifla- 
ries, moreover, were authorized to 
extend their trade to all parts of the 
ifland, without reftri€tion ; and it was 
ftipulated, that the natives fhould carry 
on no foreign commerce with any 
other nation. In return for all thefe 
eflential advantages, the Dutch agreet 
to pay annually to the king the valu: 
of the produce of the ceded coails, 
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and to fupply the Cinglaffes, gravis, 
with a quantity of ialt fuficient for 
their own confumption. ‘The famous 
M. de Bougainville, who vifited Cey- 
Jon in 1768, has flated thefe particu- 
lars ; and from him abbé Raynal has 
derived his information. 

The thonfoons and feafons are the 

fime in Ceylon as on the adjacent 
continent; for the rains begin to fall 
yuch fooner on the coaft of Malabar 
than on that of Coromandel ; which, 
probably, proceeds from the fame 
caufe, Ceylon, as well as the great 
peninfula of Hindooftan, being di- 
vided by exceedingly high mountains. 
‘The northern part of the ifland is fub- 
ject to great droughts, of very long 
continuance ; an affliction, which is 
the more fenfibly felt, as there are 
fearce any rivers or fprings in 
that part of the ifland, and the inha- 
bitants are obliged to be fupplied 
with water, as well as food, from the 
fouth.—There are, however, feveral 
rivers on the ifland, which fall'down 
from the mountains, but are generally 
fo rapid and full of rocks, as not to 
be navigable. The largeft is that of 
Mavillagonga, which has its fource in 
a mountain called Adam’s Peak, and, 
running north-catt, fa'ls into the Indian 
Ocean. 

The country, for the moft part, is 
covered with fragrant woods and 
groves; and between the mountains 
are litle fertile vallies watered by fine 
{prings. In the fouthern part, about 
twenty leagues from the fea, is a vaft 
plain, in the middle of which is the 
abovementioned mountain, covered 
with a fine turf. It rifes a rugged 
rock, of a pyramidical form. It is 
fuppofed to be two leagues from the 
plain to the higheit fummit; but the 
way is fo bad, that fetting out early in 
the morning, it cannot be gained till 
two hours after midday; and the 
height is fo prodigious, that the fai- 
lors begin to defery it twenty leagues 
at fea. ‘Though the fummit of the 
rock, when viewed from the bottom 
in the plain, aprears like a point, it 
forms a terrace 207 paces in diameter, 


- 


in the center of which is a large and 
deep lake of fome of the beit water in 
the world. Thence proceed feveral 
ftreams, which fail in torrents down 
the fides of the mountain, and, \unit- 
ing, form three great rivers ‘in the 
plain. Near the lake is a large ftone, 
on which is the print of a man’s foot, 
as perfectly engraved as if the im- 
preffion had been made on wax. The 
Cinglaiies are perfuaded, that it is a 
veltige of the firft man, and, there- 
fore, have called the mountain Ham- 
malclla, or Adam’s Mount, which the 
Portuguefe have tranflated Pice de 
Adam, that is Adam’s Peak. Some 
tradition, mingled with fable, mutt 
have been received from the difperfed 
conimercial Jews, concerning the firft 
anceftors of the human race; for tht 
natives believe that the firft man was 
created here; that the lake arofe from 
the tears fhed by Eve on the death of 
Abel; and that Ceylon was part of 
the terreftrial paradife. 

Abbé Raynal imagines that Ceylon, 
at a very remote period of time, was 
united to the continent, and fevered 
from it by fome violent concuflion of 
nature ; but the fame obfervation has 
been made refpeéting England and 
France, the cliffs of Dover and Ca- 
lais having a correfpondent appear- 
ance ; and as Ceylon contains nume- 
rous volcanoes, it is equally probable 
that this ifland is of volcanic origin. 

The principal product of Ceylon is 
cinnamon, of which, as it is peculiar 
to this ifland, we fhall give a more 
particular account in our next. Befide 
cinnamon, Ceylon preduces many 
things with which the inhabitants 
might carry on a great trade; fuch 
2s long pepper, feveral drugs and 
roots ufeful in dying and in medicine, 
cardamom, mirabolars, filk, tobacco, 
ebony, excellent timber for building, 
lead ore, betel, wild honcy, mutk, 
wax, cryftal, faltpetre, fulphur, fugar, 
rice (of which the Dutch carry great 
quantities to the coaft of Coromandel) 
iron, feel, copper, gold and filver, 
all forts of precious ftones, except 
diamonds, and laftly, clephants. The 
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mines of gold and filver, indeed, are 
prohibited to be worked ; the precious 
ftones are all referved for the king ; 
and fulphur and faltpetre are not al- 
lowed to be exported, but are refined 
onthe ifland. Hence, the commerce 
of the Dutch may be faid to be con- 
fined almoft to cinnamon; and even 
for this they trade only with the na- 
tives adjoining to their fettlements, 
who are kept under fubjeCtion by the 
awe of their garrifons. The Dutch, 
however, export a confiderable nuin- 
ber of elephants from Ceylon to india, 
where they are much valued, the {mall- 
eft felling for upward of forty guineas, 
and the largeft for about feventy pounds 
fterling. Their teeth are larger, 
whiter, and of a finer grain than any 
that came from India or Africa. Be- 
fore the Europeans appeared in India, 
the Chinefe were matters of the trade 
of Ceylon; afterward the Perfians, 
Arabians, and Ethiopians, came in for 
a fhare of it; and fince the Portuguefe 
were expelled from the ifland, the 
Dutch have excluded all other nations 
from any fhare in its trade. 

In the inland country of Ceylon are 
reckoned five capital cities ; namely, 
Candy, the metropolis of the ifland, 
and the refidence of mott of the kings, 
till it was taken and burnt by the 
Portuguefe ; but it being found to be 
too much expofed, the royal feat was 
removed to Nellembyneur, a city more 
in the heart of the country. The 
third city is Alloutneur, which lies to 
the north-eait of Candy. The fourth 
is Batoula, which is between fixty and 
feventy miles to the eaft of Candy ; 
and the fifth is Digligincur, fituate 
between Candy and Batoula. 

The Durch Eaft India Company are 
poflefied, nut only of the whole coait 
of Ceylon, but of ten or twelve leagues 
within land. Their principal harbours 
lie on the eaftern coaft. Trincomale 
1s reckoned the beit and fineft harbour 
in the Eaft Indies; that of Batacola, 
more to the fouthward, is lefs reforted 
to, and little or no trade is carried 
on thence. Atthe promontory, called 


Point de Galle, on the fouth-weft 
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coaft, the Dutch have the ftrength of 
their government, and here their thips 
take in their cargoes for Europe. 
Colomt» and Negambo, lie on the 
weft fide of the ifland, in the part called 
the Cinnamon coaft: the former is the 
principal ftation in the colony: at the 
latter the fineft cinnamon is procured. 
The company have introduced the cul- 
ture of pepper and coffee, the chief of 
whch is drawn from the country about 
Matara. 

The town and forts of Trincomale 
are fituate on the eaft fide of the ifland, 
in 81° <2” cf eaft longitude and 8° 
45 of north latitude, on a narrow ftrip 
of !and, running bétween the fea and 
a guif which forms the harbour, and 
which is entered within land from a 
very fpacious bay. On the gth of 
January 1782, the Britith fleet, com- 
manded by fir Edward Hughes, ap- 
peared before Trincomale, which be- 
ing defended only by three officers and 
forty foldiers, was foon taken. The 
governor, with the chief of his force, 
retired to fort Oftenburgh, which flands 
on a hill commanding the harbour ; but 
the place was taken by form fix days 
after. The harbour, in which the moft 
numerous fleets may anchor with the 
greateft fafety, was highly ferviceable 
to the Britith fleet, on account of its 
vicinity to the coaft of Coromandel, 
and the opportunity it afforded of re- 
fitting the thips that received damage, 
either in tempefts or in action. On 
the 12th of April following (at the 
very inftant that fir George Brydges 
Rodney was gaining a complete vic- 
tory in the Weft Indies) a defperate, 
but indecilfive engagement was tought, 
near Ceylon, between the Britifh and 
French admirals, fir Edward Hughes 
and M. de Suffrein: after which, the 
harbour of Trincomale received the 
Britifh fleet, while the French com- 
mander availed himfelf of that of Ba- 
tacola. Another indecifive engage- 
ment took place on the 6th of July ; 
but a ftrong reinforcement of thips and 
foldievs having joined the French fleet, 
the commander proceeded to attack 
Trincomale, Auguit 16, which, to- 
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ether with fort Oftenburgh, was re- 
ste in five days. ‘Two days after, 
fir Edward Hughes appeared off the 
place with his fleet. This brought 
on another engagement, which was 
bravely fuftained by the Englifh a- 
gainft a great fuperiority of force, but 
produced no advantages on either fide. 
During the continuance of the war, 


the poffeffion of the harbour of Trin- 
comale gave the French a great af- 
cendency in the Indian feas. Trinco- 
male is once more in the poffeffion of 
the Britifh; and, for the particular 
account of this important conqueft, 
we refer to the London Gazette ex- 
traordinary in this number. 


THOUGHTS ON NOVELTY. 


F all the affe€tions implanted in 

the human breaft, none, per- 
haps, is more feduétive in its agency, 
or more beneficial in its confequences, 
than the predominant paffion for 
change and novelty ; none which finds 
more abundant food for gratification, 
or moie ample fcope Ee exertion. 
The world ever fluctuating in its e- 
vents, and nature ever varying in her 
operations, -feem peculiarly adapted to 
keep alive this inquifitive difpofition 
of the mind, and to fatisfy its moft 
importunate cravings. 

Tf we fearch the annals of the world, 
we may fee empires emerging from 
the gloom of obfcurity, exalted to the 
zenith of grandeur and refinement, 
and plunged again into the vortex of 
ignorance and barbarity ; republics ri- 
fing upon the ruins of monarchy, and 
defpotiim trampling upon the liberty 
of republics. If we advert to the na- 
tural and moral world, we fhall find it 
diverfified by the fame viciffitudes, 
‘The year is enlivened by the variation 


of feafons, and the day by the con-_ 


trafied fhades of evening. ‘The face 
of heaven fometimes prefents a con- 
cave of cheering azure, fometimes 
the fcowling afpect of fombre clouds, 
or wildly-variegated tints in magniii- 
cent confufion. That of the earth af- 
fords a noble and pleafing irregularity ; 
an intermingled affemblage of tower- 
ing mountains and ferule vales, of 
nodding forefts and extenfive cham- 
pins ; and every age has been cha- 
racterized by the prevalence of parti- 
cular vices or virtues, fo as to ftrike 
an obferver with the idea of a differ- 
ent fpecies having been appropriated 
to each, 


It is owing to this active and invi- 
gorsting principle, that we behold 
uch ftupendous productions of human 
art, and enjoy fuch jnexhauftible {tores 
of intellefual amufement. The foul, 
impelled by an irrefiitible curiofity, 
and ftimulated by an ardent thirft af- 
ter fomething yet unknown and un- 
enjoyed, is continually making new 
inroads into the regions of fcience ; 
and axioms deemed felf-evident and 
incontrovertible, have frequently fallen 
before the repeated attacks of keen 
demonftration and foaring fagacity. 
To enjoy the delight of novelty, man, 
infignificant man, has fubjeéted the e- 
lements to his controul ; he has brav- 
ed the winds and waves, and explored 
the remote extremities of the globe. 
The aéronaut, afluming the preroga- 
tive of the eagle, has foared aloft in- 
to the iky. The virtuofo has pene- 
trated into the bowels of the earth, 
and ranfacked its fubterranean repofi- 
tories. In a word, nothing is proof 
again this infatiable avidity. Anti- 
quity, as well as modern hiftory, fur- 
nifhes feveral inftances of life being 
facrificed to its fafcinating impulfe. 
It was under the operation of this 
power, that the immortal Newton, 
poifed on IJmagination’s wing, tra- 
verfed the regions of ether, and un- 
folded the laws of the univerfe. The 
majefiv of Homer, the fublimity of 
Pindar, and the {weet fimplicity of 
Shenflone, may be traced to the fame 
origin. The philofopher and the 
poet, the moralift, the hiflorian, and 
the divine, if they afpire to eminence, 
can never attain their wifhes but by 
originality and variety. No human 
compofition, however {plendid or ani- 
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mated, no terreftrial object, however 
alluring, can long arreft the attention, 
or repel the intrufions of languor and 
difguit. It is vanity, which gives a 
zeit to life. If we would know the 
valve of health, we mui feel the 
pangs of difeafe ; if we would under- 
ftand the bleffings of ferenity and 
cheerfulnefs, we muft feel the corro- 
fions of uneafinefs, and the torpor of 
defpondency. It is the very eflence 
of enjoyment; nor would all the 
boafted beauties and perennial bloom 
of the poetical elyfium, compeniate 
for its deficiency. ‘The habitation of 
royalty, when fami‘iarized to the eye, 
is beheld with as much indifference as 
the ‘ cobw-bb’d cottage, and walls of 
mouldering mud.’ ‘The gorgeous 
trappings of monarchy, the bniliant 
decorations of the levee, and all the 
extravagant frippery of courts; pleafe 
no longer than they are novel, but 
fink at laft into infipid dulnefs and uni- 
formity. The Arab, as he traveries 


his wilds, and inhales the odours of 
his fpicy groves, experiences no un- 
common fenfations of delight ; nor do 


Golconda’s gems, or the luftre of the 
Peruvian ore, excite emotions of ec- 
ftacy in thofe who fearch for them in 
the mine. Our minds are fo contfti- 
tuted as to pall upon the reiterated 
appearance of any thing, be it ever fo 
attractive. We are enamoured of the 
perfon of a beautiful woman, but that 
beauty, unlefs it be accompanied with 
a cultivated underftanding, foon lofes 
its attraétions. The graces of the 
perfon captivate for a time: the 
charms of the mind impofe a lafting 
chain. The former become vapid by 
their famenefi, the latter charm by 
the unceafing novelty they afford. 
The mott aftonifhing and momentous 
events, as they are divefted of the 
glare of novelty, become proportion- 
ably ta‘telefs and uninterefting. Not 
long ago, when liberty dawned upon, 
and its convulfive ftruggles firft agi- 
tated, a neighbouring kingdom, eve- 
ry tongue was fufpended in aftonith- 
ment, every heart thrilled with expec- 
tation, Now, when perhaps fcenes 
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of no lefs magnitude open to the view, 
curiofity has loft its ftimulus, and they 
are beheld with a cold indifference. 
Evanefcent as the vernal dew, flect- 
ing as the autumnal fhadows, which 
fweep along the waving fields of corn, 
our fancy tits from obje& to objec, 
aud as each recedes, we purfue ano- 
ther with the fame expeétant avidity. 
Youth is the feafon, when novelty in- 
fpires with the moft pleafing emo- 
tions; unfeduced by bafe paflions, 
and unbiafled by the idea of appear- 
ances being fallacious, the foul is 
tremblingly alive to every external 
impulfe, our inexperience and credu- 
lity gild the objects as they rife, and 
it would be cruelty in mature age to 
damp their illufive but agreeable ef- 
felts. As age advances, curiofity 
fubfides, the luflre of novelty being 
darkened by the frequent detection of 
its incompetency to fupply the fatis- 
faction it promifed. When vifible 
objects lofe their changeable hue, and 
can no longer awaken fen{ations of des 
light, it is then that futurity fhould 
particularly engage our attention, in 
order that we may fecure an abode in 
thofe blifsful regions, where a never- 
ending progrefs from knowledge to 
knowledge, and novelty to novelty, 
will conititute a principal part of our 
felicity hereafter. 
Oh! call to mind what high capacions powers 
Lie folded up in man ; how far beyond 
The psaife of mortals, may the eternal growth 
Of nature to perfeétion half divine, 
Expand the blooming foul ? What pity then 
Should floth’s unkindly fogs deprefs to earth 
Her tender bloffom ; choak the ftreams of life, 
And blaft her fpring ! Far otherwife defign’d 
Almighty wifdom ; nature’s happy cares 
The obedient heart far otherwife incline. 
Witnefs the fprightly joy when aught unknown 
Strikes the quick fenfe, and wakes each a€tive 
power 

To brifker meafures: witnefs the negle& 
Of all familiar profpeéts, though beheld 
With tranfport once 3 the fond attentive gaze 
Of young aftonithment ; the fober zeal 
Of age, commenting on prodigious things. 
For fuch the bounteous providence of heaven, 
In every breaft implanting this defire 
Of objects new and firange, to urge us on 
With unremitted labour to purfue 
Thofe facred ftores that wait the ripening foul, 
In Tyuth’s exhauftiefs bofom. 

AKENSIDE, 
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. little rain. fine I 
- hazy 
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hazy. thick upward at night 

fogey 
hazy. cloudy night : little rain 

chiefly drizzling rain 
. little rain at times , 
little rain. thin clouds but foggy : 
foggy. cloudy 


very thick upward ! 
foggy , 

- ch’efly drizzling rain 

. cloudlefs hazy night 

thick upward 

thick upward 

thick upward 

thick upward 

very thick upward 

thick upward. drizzling eve 

thick upward 

. lefs hazy: rain. fine 

- rain at times 

. little rain but fine at times 

fozey 

. little wet at times, cloudlefs hazy night 
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- cloudlefs hazy night 
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+ little wet at times 

: more cloudy 

+ fine night 
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ch: fly gentle rain 
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. very hazy night 
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» little wet 

. lefs wind. much rain: fine 
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Greate, leaft, and mean State of the Barometer, Thermometer, aad 
Hygrometer, and the Quantity of Rain, in the Year 1795. 





Barometer Therm. out Therm. in Hygrometer } Rain 


1795 -—|—- —- —- 


Great.| Leaft |Mean| G. |] L. AL. G. |} L. |M. Inch. 


eee fe ee | eee ——— ee | ee | ee | eo 











Jan. | 30,40}29,12 |29,95/46 j12 27 gt 154 0, 56 
Feb. | 30,68 |28,94. 29,65 27 32)5 1539 
Mar. | 30,28 |28,97]29,75 1,93 
April] 30,14.129,27 |29,72 48 0,52 
May | 30,43 }29,47 13082 0,31 
June | 30,09 129,48 '29,82 58 3,67 
July | 30,24 129,32 129,94 60,5 1,52 
Aug./ 30,26 |29,59 |29,99 63,5 2,04 


Sept. | 30,42 |29,51 130,04 63 0,11 








O&. | 30,13 [29,08 |29,62 5655. 66,5 2,78 


Noy, 30,49 |28,83 |29,78 4335 57 s| 2,67 





Dec. | 39,36 |29,31 129,92 514755 57 5 1,07 


- —_—_—_—_--_— —_—_——_—— -——_———— 


eg 29,86 50 18,57 


Year. ! 









































Remarks on the State of the Ain, VEGETATION, &c. December 1795. 


HIS month is noted for its extraordinary mildnefs, which has been equal 

to that of April, although there was double the quantity of rain: except- 

ing a few foggy days, and the fhortnefs of them, it has been more like a 

fpring month than the commencement of winter. Such uncommon weather 

a‘tuilly produced a fecond flowering feafon this year; for mezerions that did 

not bloffom in {pring before the end of March, were again in bloiiom on the 

17th of this month; and white violets were in flower at the fame time. Peas 

fet laft month, in a line near a fouth wall, begun to break ground on the 13th, 

and on the 22d were above two inches high in open leaf. ‘Tulips fprouted 
toward the end of the month. 

Rain 1 inch 7 hundredths. 


OssERVATIONS on the Diseases in December 1795. 


HEU MATIC affedtions of the breaft ftill continued, but the head and 
face were now more frequently the feat of the difeafe, and the fwelling 

of the face was in general confiderable, without any abatement of pain; on 
the approach of night all the fymptoms were aggravated, chillinefs ufually 
took place, which was followed by an increafe of fever, but at length perfpi- 
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ration came on, and an interval of eafe fucceeded; the pulfe continued fres 
quent throughout the day, yet feldum with fulnefs: the ute of the lancet was 
now and then necefiary, but in general the difeafe yielded to gentle opiates 
joined with antimonials, taking care to keep up the evacuations from the 
bowels by the ule of faline purgatives. Hooping-cough ftil! continued mild, 
and feemed to decline; which may be attributed to the uncommon mildnefs 
of the feafon. Smallpox and meafles weré rather common, but not with any 
violent fymptoms. . Eruptions on the fkin ftill prevailed, particularly among 
children ; and etyfipelas was fometimes met with in adults, but without any 
highly inflammatory fymptoms. Affections of the bowels were neither fo 
frequent or violent as in the laft month. Inflammations of the eyes were ra- 
ther common, particularly that which is peculiar to infants, called the purulent 
eye: it yielded in general to the ufe of aftringents, affifted by mercurial pur- 
gatives; though it now and then required topical bleedings. 


GENERAL Remarks on the WEATHER, Ge. 1795. 


ay ee year is remarkable for its coldnefs, and particularly for an inter{é 
degree of it in the month of January ; but though coldnefs prevailed in 
general, the mIdnefs of December was probably never equalled fince the in- 
vention of thermometers. It is alfo remarkable for its extraordinary degree 
of moifture; the atmofphere being fcarcely ever free from hazinefs, and the 
hygrometer never attained 50 (tlie mean between the extremes of dry and 
moift) excepting once, the 23d of May, when it did not continue there above 
two hours. —Nothing particular occurred refpe€ting difeafes ; but mortality, 
particularly among aged and confumptive perfons, was very confiderable at 
tie beginning of the year, owing to the feverities of the weather. 


AN HERALDIC ANECDOTE. 


ib Bde only court military known 
to, and eftablithed by, the per- 
manent laws of England, was the court 
of chivalry, formerly held before the 
lord hich conftable and earl marfhal 


than any which that houfe were then 
difcuffing ; and, among other inftances 
of its dreadful tyranny, he mentioned 
the cafe of ‘a citizen of good quality, 
a merchant, who, by this court, was 


jointly; but fince the attainder of 
Stafford duke of Buckingham, in the 
reign of Henry the eighth, and the 
confequent extinguifhment of the of- 
fice of lord high conftable, it was com- 
monly, with refpeét to civil matters, 
held before the earl marfhal only. 
‘This court was in great reputation in 
the times of pure chivalry ; but it is 
now grown almoit entirely out of ufe, 
on account of the feeblenefs of its ju- 
rifdiction, and want of power to en- 
force its judgments; as it can neither 
fine, nor imprifon, not being a court 
of record. Its power, however, was 


once fo formidable, that fir Edward 

Hyde (afterward the famous earl of 

Clarendon) prefented it to-the houfe 

of commons, on the 16th of April 

1640, as a much greater grievance 
5 


ruined in his eflate, and his body im- 
prifoned, only for calling a /wan a 
goof.’ —This was in allufion to the 
badge of a noble lord, worn by his 
waterman, which had on it the im- 
preflion of a fwan. ‘The citizen hav- 
ing fome caufe of difpute with the 
waterman, the latter, to intimidaie 
him, fhewed him his badge ; mean- 
ing thereby, that the great man, whofe 
creit or arms it reprefented, would 
take care to punifh any one who fhould 
ill-treat a perfon who had the honour 
of being in his fervice. ‘The citizen 
anfwered, ¢ What care I for your goo/e ?’ 
This expreffion having been reported 
to the noble lord, was confidered by 
him as too diftefpectful to be fuffered 
to pafs unpunished ! 
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by John Cooke, Ef7. AL R. I. A. 


With an explanatcry Plate. 


[ From the Tranfations of 


TEAM is univerfally allowed to 

be the greateft moving power we 
have; and, therefore, if it were ren- 
dered manageable, and adapted to the 
Occafions Of art, it might be advan- 
tazeoufly applied where water, wind, 
men, or horfes, are now ufed. 

Water is feléom convenient; wind 
isa fecble precarious agent; and muf- 
cular force is very expenfive, and very 
limited ; bu: fteam 1s free from each 
of thefe imperfe€tions, and is fuperior 
to all in ftrength and duration. 

It has been already applied to work 
the reciprocating or lever engine, 
which is furprifingly effeétual in pump- 
ing water, in beating iron, and in 
other operations which require diftiné&t 
and fucceffive impulfes. 

But, to make iteam anfwer the va- 
rious purpofes of mechanics, it is ne- 
ceflary that it fhould be capable of 
producing a continuous and votative 
motion; Which itfelf is more exten- 
fively ufeful than any other, and from 
which every modification of moiion 
can be eaiily obtained. 

Tris machine confifts of three prin- 
cipal parts: the wheel, reprefented in 
fiz.1, in the plate annexed ; the cafe, 
fig. 2; and the condenfer, which is 
the fame with that ufed in Mr. Watt’s 
engine, and requires no defcription. 
The wheel, fig. 1, has a broad flat 
edge, a 4, which is tru’y circular and 
fmooth: at equal diftances, en this 
edge, are placed eight folding clacks 
or valves, bcdefghi: thele are 
attached to the wheel by {mall move- 
able joints, which are fo contrived, 
that, when fhut, they range exactly 
with the furface of the edge of the 
wheel, and are capable of opening 
half way, but no more: for inftance, 
the valve 2 mux b has a joint at » m, 
which wili permit it to open through 
the arch 64 /, until it arrives at the 
fitvation /m, but no farther. ‘Thefe 
joiuts are fo pliant that, m the revo- 


a 
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lution of the wheel, the valves will 
fall open, when they defcend near the 
level of the axis; and, whea they a!- 
cend above it, they will fhut by their 
own gravity. 

The cafe of this wheel is reprefented 
in fig. 2. The fides of it are at fuch 
a diitance from cach other, that the 
wheel will exacily fill up the aperture 
ab; and the caps cand dare io fitted, 
that the edge of the wheel will come 
in clofe contact with them. This cafe 
is fo much deeper than the wheel, that 
the wheel, when fixed in it, leaves a 
femicircular vacancy ¢ fg 4 below it; 
which is exactly filled up by the valves 
of the wheel when extended : i is the 
tube to admit the ftezm, and & is the 
pipe which Jeads to the condenfer, and 
drains the machine ; both which muit 
be open, but in al! other parts the cate 
is fteam-tight. Fig. 3, a, is a rod 
which fhuts the valves as they ap- 
proach it, and delivers them cloied 
into the fleam-veiiel. 

When the wheel is put into this 
cafe, and fufpended on its axis, as in 
fig. 3, the valves within the cafe will 
open, and fill op the femicircular va- 
cancy. When the fteam pafles up 
from the boiler, through the tube, it 
cannot efcape, unlefs through this {¢- 
micircular vacancy; and, as this is 
filed up by the extended valves, it 
mu force them forward in its paflage 
to the conderfer, and confequently turn 
the wheel round. The condenter is 
worked by a crank in the axis, and a 
rod 6c extended from it; this caufes 
a coaftant vacuym in that part of the 
femiciicular vacancy which lies be- 
tween the cap d and the valve ef, on 
which the fleam prefies; by thefe 
means a power is added to the elafticity 
of the fteam, equal to the pretlure of 
the atmoiphere3 fo that, when the 
force of the fteam is only egual to the 
preffure of the atmoipnere, and the 
valves are fix inches fquare, the wheel 
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will be forced round by a power equal 
to 5314]b. fulpended at its circum- 
ference. 

After each valve has pe: formed this 


operation, another fucceeds it in the 
hke circumftances ; ; and thus the wheel 
-is turned round uninterr.ptedly, by a 
cheap and fimple contrivance. 


Wuat Have ye Done? Mm Effay. 


HEN the philofophers of the 
laft age were firft congregrated 
into the royal fociety, great expecta- 
tions were railed of the iudden pro- 
grefs of ufeful arts ; the time was iup- 
pofed to be near when engines fhould 
turn by a perpetual motion, and health 
be fecured by the univerfal medicine ; 
when learning fhould be facilitated by 
a real character, and commerce ex- 
tended by fhips which could reach 
their ports in defiance of the tempeft. 
But improvement is naturally flow. 
The fociety met and parted without 
any vifible diminution of the miferieg 
of life. The gout and ftone were fill 
painful, the ground that was not 
ploughed brought no harveft, and nei- 
‘ther oranges nor grapes would grow 
upon the hawthorn. At laft, thofe 
who were dijappointed began to be 
angry; thofe likev.ife who hated in- 
novation were glad to gain an oppor- 
tu ity of ridiculing men who had de- 
preciated, perhaps with too much ar- 
rogance, the knowledge of antiquity. 
And it appears, fiom fome of their 
eailieil apologies, that the phi'ofo- 
phers felt, with great fenibility, the 
unwelcome importunities of thoie who 
were daily afking ‘ What have ye 
done ?? 
The truth is, that little had been 
done compared with what fame had 
been fuflered to promife; and the 
queflion could only be anfwered by 
gencral apologies, and by new hopes, 
which, when they were fruftrated, gave 
a new cccafion to the fame vexatious 
enquiry. 

"This fatal quefiion bas dilurbed the 
quict of many other minds. He that 
in the jatter part of his life too ftriGly 
enquires what fe has cone, can very 
fel’om receive frem his own heart 
fich an account as will give him Gut 
faciion, 


° 
~ 


‘We do not inveed fo often difap- 
point others as ourfelves. We not 
only think more higl.ly than others of 
our own abilities, but allow ourfelves 
to form hopes which we never com- 
municate, and pleafe our thoughts 
with employments which none ever 
will allot us, and with elevations to 
which we are never expected to rife ; 
and when our days and years are patled 
away in common butinefs or common 
amufements, and we find at laft that 
we have fuffered our purpofes to fleep 
till the time of action is paft, we are 
reproached only by our own refiec- 
Bion ; neither our friends nor our 
enemies wonder that we live and die 
like the reft of mankind ; that we live 
without notice, and die without me- 
morial: they know not what tafk we 
had propofed, and therefore cannot 
difcern whether it is finifhed. 

He that compares what he has done 
with what he has left undone, will feel 
the effect which muft always foliow 
the comparifon of imagination with 
reality ; he will look with contempt 
on his own unimportance, and wonder 
to what purpoie he came into the 
world : he will repine that he thall 
leave behind him no evidence of his 
having been, that he has added no- 
thing to the fyitem of life, but has 
glided from youth to age among the 
crowd, without any effort for diftinc- 
tidn. 

Man is feldom willing to let fall the 
Opinion of his own dignity, or to be-~ 
lieve that he does little only becaufe 
every incividual is a very little being. 
He is better content to want diligence 
han pewer, and fooner conteffes the 
depravit y of his wil! than the imbeci- 
lity of his nature. 

‘From this miftaken notion of hu- 
man greatne! $ it pron a, , that many 
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vances in wifdom fo loudly declare 
that they defpiie themfelves. If I had 
ever found any of the {elf-contemners 
much irritated or pained by tne con 
{cioufnefS of their meanneis, | fhould 
have given them conflation by ob- 
ferving, tha: a little more than no- 
thing is as much as can be ex; e-1ed 
from 2 being, who, with refpect to the 
multitudes about him, is himielf little 
more than nothing. Every man is 


obliz.d, by the fupreme mafter of the 
univer‘e, to improve ali the opportu- 
nities of good which are afforded him, 
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and to keep in continual aftivity fuch 
abil ties as are beitowed upon him. 
But he has no reafon to repine, though 
his abili.ies are fmall, and his oppor- 
tunities few. He that has improved 
the virtue or advanced the happinefs 
of one fcellow-creature ; he that has 
a{certained a fingle mora! propofition, 
or added one ufeiul experiment to na- 
tural knowledge, may be contented 
with his own performance, and, with 
refpect to mortals like himfelf, may 
demand, like Auguftus, to be dil- 
mified at his departure with applaule. 


The DisADVANTAGES which have attended the Introdu€ion of NERVES. 


To the Editor of the Univerfal Magazine. 


Sir, 
i may appear ftrange to you to re- 

ceive a letter containing a ferious 
and formal complaint againit any part 
of the human body; becaufe, as that 
is not of our forming, and every part 
is given for the beft purpofes, it is at 
leaft a mark of very great prefumption 
in any one to find fault. However 
this may be, fir, I have my doubts 
whether the fubject of the prefent com- 
plarat be any of the works of nature, 
whether men and women were not 
born originally without it, and whe- 
ther it has not lately been introduced 
as a pretended improvement on the 
human frame, by certain perfons, who 
not being content with what naiure has 
allotted them, are even endeavouring 
to fupply the fuppofed deficiency with 
fomething artificial. 

The {iubject of my prefent com- 
plaint, fir, is what is, or are called the 
Nerves; for I believe few people 
make a diftinction whether they be 
plural or fingular. 1 fhall not enter 
into an anatomical hiitory of them, 
nor attempt to determine whether they 
proceed from the brain, or from the 
ipinal marrow. I do not, however, 
think the former probable, becaufe I 
have obferved that they who have 
mott nerves have fewcit brains, and 
vice verfa ; and as to their proceed- 
ing from the fpinal marrow, the quef= 


tion would be too intricate and my 
language too technic] for a mifcel- 
lany of entertainment like yours. 
But it is neceflary to fay, what I be- 
lieve agrees with the experience of all 
grown perfons, that our anceftors knew 
them only by name, and that they are 
a very modern improvement, or addi- 
tion, or what you will, to our catalogue 
of corporeal qualifications. A vene- 
rable aunt of mine avers that there 
were no nerves in her day, that the 
has lived {ixty-nine years without 
them, and hopes to be carried to her 
long home without them. The fame 
declaration, I am well affured, has 
been made by fundry ancient and fage 
matrons of this kingdom. 

The queftion then comes to be, at 
what period xerves were firft intro- 
duced, and for what purpofe? The 
latter part of this queftion will come to 
be confidered hereafter. In the mean 
time, it is for our confideration at 
what period nerves were firft intro- 
duced? This is attended with fome 
difficulties. It appears to me, that 
the conftruction of nerves bears fome 
analogy to the planting of oak timber. 
It is planted by one generation, makes 
a progrefs ina fecond, a farther pro- 
grefs ma third, and comes to pertec- 
tion ina fourth. Nerves, therefore, 
were the work of a very long t:me, be- 
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fore they arrived at the perfe€tion in 
which we now find them, and before 
they became fo genera! as to extend 
from the palace of the prince to the 
hut of the peafant. Leaving this 
maiter fomewhat undetermined as to 

ne exaét point of time, fet us cox- 
fide r what is the probable caufe of 
nerves, and how they are conitract- 
éd. 

A very eminent chemiit, to whom I 
applied on this occafion, chiefly on 
account of his fill in anatomy, told 
me that it belongs particularly to his 
branch of bufinefs to determine this 
queflion. * From anatomy,’ faid he, 
*« you will receive very little fatisfac- 
tion, but from chemiftry vou may ex- 
pect to have yeur doub:s pretty near- 
ly removed. Nerves came in either 
with the diftilery, or with tea, and 
their advancement has been in a regu- 
lar progrefiion with the ule of the ftill 
and the kettle. It ie, therefore, either 


by boiling or by di‘illation that peo- 
ple attain a faficient quantity of nerves 
to enable them to be neighbour-like, 
and furnith a.conftant theme of con- 


verfation. It is with great juttice, 
therefo ore, that nerves are reckoned no 
part of the ancient human body, but 
a modern addition drawn fom the 
fagar cane and fundry other foreign 
vegetables by means of fire. ‘True it 
is, it may not be eaiy to determine 
whether a lady or gentleman owes her 
or his nerves more to one cf thefe cau- 
fes than to the other ; but wherever 
you find a proper affortinent of gen- 
teel nerves, you may certainly atti- 
bute them either to the one cr the o- 
th T either to boiling or diftillation. 
This, indeed, creates a certain con- 
fufion in phrafes and terms, which is 
not ealy to ect over; the fact is, that 
_ we introduce any noveliy in art 

‘fcience, we are obliged to fpeak a 
pesca kind of langurge, by bor- 
rowing the terms of one art to exprefs 
ancther. For example, when a per- 
fon complains that his /ririts are low 
on ‘Taetdav, we commonly fay that 
they muft have been over-proof on 


Mencav, and 10 On Of many Ohers, 


with which T fhall not at prefent troa- 
ble you. 

Such is the fubftan nee of my learned 
friends’ communication on this fub- 
jet, the truth of which I have bee 
enabled to corfirm by pretty long ex- 
perience. I have, in the ‘Sirf place, 
fir, 2 wife whom [ married for love, 
for fhe had not one penny of fortune, 
and yet notwithftanding this lstter 
circumftance, fhe is in pofefiion of 2 
moft watchful and irritable collection 
of nerves, and enjoysa perpetual iiate 
of trepidation. i hed the curiofity tu 
keep a regifter of her alarms for the 
lait year, 1795, and found they a- 

ounted to nine hundred and forty-tix, 
very neahy three per day, a number 
you will think almoft incredible ; 3 but 
your wonder will ceafe, when [ tell 


you that it is the peculiar nature of 


nerves to take the alarm at what occa- 
fions no kind of uneafinefs to any 
thing, or any body elfe. The falling 
of a china-cup, the fudden fhutting of 
a door, the barking ofa dog, or the 
{cream of a cat, whofe tail happens 
to be trod upon, are all fufficient for a 
meft lovely trepidation, and a charm- 
ing palenefs of colour. And yet, ‘fir, 
fhe has the moft careiefs and unman- 
neily fervants, and is never withont 


lap-dogs and kittens in every part of 


the houfe, not to {peak of a collection 
of parrots, canary birds, and iinnets, 
whoie cries and diforders are reguiarly 
transferred into her frame, as if by 
asic, phyfical fy mpi athy, or philofo- 
phical affociation of ideas. Noram | 
fate from the misfortune of being the 
innocent caufe of much cocnfufion a- 
mong the nerves. If I return foon 
from an engagement, fhe is fhocked 
to think | am notwell. If 1 fay lete, 
fhe is fure fome accident has befallen 
me. Wappy would it be- were our 
nights quiet and peaceable ; but fire 
and thieves are two-misfortunes we are 
every tight expofed to, and one or 
other of them has broke my firft fleep 
for the laft twéaty years, although ihe 
never goes to bed without fecing alld 
fires out, and waiting ti] the floves are 
cod; and as to robbery, it is almeil 
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phyfically impoffible in our fituation. 
Were it otherwife, I fhould think fix 
or cight montis quiet very cheaply 
bought at the price of a few fpoons 
and butter-boats. 

But this is not all. Little did I 
think [ have been all this while pro- 
pagating a race of nerves to plague 
future generations. Our children in- 
herit a moit plentiful commodity. 
They fcream with their mother in uni- 
fon, and if I but‘ fuddenly sem three 
or four times in a moruing to clear my 
pipes (a right ancient and wholefome 
cuftom) they have fach palpitations ! 
Not one of them will venture into a 
dark room or paflage for the world, 
and when they afcend the ftairs to bed, 
the fervants guard them on all fides, 
leit one thief fhould be before and an- 
other behind the Should but a cat 


jamp haftily out of a room on this oc- 
cafion, we are all in fits, and even the 
neighbours begin to complain that 
there is more noife and frightful cries . 
in our houfe than in any other in the 
whole ftreet. About a month ago, 
we performed our refpective parts in 


a very admirable fcene. A coufin of 
mine from the country took up his re- 
fidence with us for a few days. One 
day, [ happened to breakfait abroad, 
and on returning about twelve o’clock, 
foand my family in the utmoft confu- 
fion; my wife almoft diftracted, my 
daughters and fon, altogether fo. For 
fome time, I could not Jearn the caufe 
of this, but at length it turned out to 
be 2 very lamentable bufinefs indeed. 
Our coutin had not come down at the 
ufual hour to breakfalt. The maid 
had knocked again and again at his 
room-door ; ro anfwer; the miitrefs 
had knocked, my daughters had knock- 
ed, and my fon had knoc:ed, and 
John, the foorman, had knocked, but 
all was as ftill as the grave. The con- 
clufion therefore, was, that he was 
dead, and it was »qua'ly plain that he 
had been murdered. What confirmed 
them in this opinion was, firft, that 
he wasa young man, and had gone to 
bed in good health; and, fecondly, 
that day-light was izen under his door. 


The thief (for we are never without 
them on fuch occafions) had ertered 
by the window, performed the blcody 
deed, and departed the fame way, 
and they dared fay he had taken my 
coufin’s watch and money, and what 
elie he could get. I was not very 
much alarmed at this account, it be- 
ing nothing new, for I recolleéted I 
had been twice murdered in the fame 
manner fome time before. * But’ faid 
I, ‘« have any of you been in the 
room ?’ This was anfwered by a No ! 
expreffive of the greateft horror, and 
fome farprife, that | fhould expect they 
would encounter fo fhocking a fight. 
* It does not fignifv, my dear, if none 
of you have been in the room, I muft 
go: I will have no dead bodies in 
this houfe, without providing decently 
for them,’ and was rifling, when they 
all clung about me, begging for God's 
fake I wou'd not go unarmed. 

Why, what occafion is there for 
arms ? 

You don’t know, my dear, what 
may happen. 

What car happen, my dear, the 
man’s dead, and there is an end to his 
power, and if he is not dead, what 
can we fear from him ? 

Then we will all go with you, I 
am determined on that. 

As you pleafe, my dear ; but you, 
John, you cowardly blockhead, why 
did not you go? You know my cou- 
fin never fleeps with the door bolted. 

Why, my dear, it is not John’s 
fault, indeed : I would not let him go. 

And pray why would not you let 
him? 

Becaufe you know, my dear, people 
might fay it was he that did it. 

Pthaw ! come along. 

The procefion began, myfelf in 
front, my wife and children, fupport- 
ed on each fide by the fervants, the 
door was opened by my adventurous 
hand, when lo! no coufin dead, or 
alive was to be found! I know not 
how long their confufion and aftonifh- 
ment would have lafted, nor whether 
they would not have concluded that 
the devil had run away with the mur- 
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eafed that her favourite ap- 
> dil. app yointed ; * iuch 
yften happened,’ and they 
| beard ‘the death-watch’ the 
night bef My coulin exprefied 
his regret for being the innocent caufe 
of this confufion, but, I know not how 
it was, the fam.'y 'ooked as cool upon 
him for fome time as if they had doubt- 
ed whether he was dead or alive. 
Thole who confult their nerves do 
not like to be difappointed. !f they 
hear a noife, and that it 
es eds from thunder, a thief, or a 
2221) gine, they are generaliy cha- 
oe ned to find that it is only a cart, a 
cat, or a flage-coich. No ms as Lam 
a lover of peace and concord, I have 
long ceak y my oppofiion to the ner 
vous {tarts and a'arms of 1 
however inconvenient. ra ‘ams 
indeed, I am muc h lets expoled to 
them than in winter, becaufe they 
commence regular'y at fun-fet, and 
esi we have for fome years 
been itrangers to the comforts of long 
night., and iire-fide merriment. What 
bus man wifdom could do, | ha:, indeed, 
been do Our houfe war 
a fortiiice as the laws of the city 
will permi We have no battions, 
nor nothing that Coehorn 


ore 
al. 


cetermine 


is as reo 


outworks 
or Vauban wou'd d ‘rive credit from ; ; 
but all that ars can do, has 
been conitantly attended to. Our | very 
cats, if they wilh to carry on an “id 
trigue without doors, muit repair to 
the piace of aflignation before iun-fet, 
however difagreeable it may be to 
wait ; for after the doors and windows 
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are fut, all egrefs and ingrefs is de» 
nied to the whole animal creation. 
Eve “y room Noor is double barred and 
locked; bells communicate from one 
reom to another, which has this happy 
advantage, that any flevpiefs indivi- 
dual may difturb the whoie houfe, by 
a jingle pull. I once propoied fire- 
arms, but that muit be upon no ac- 
count allowed, for as my wife very 
properly obferves, ‘ noone can know 
what may happen, and they may go 
off themfelves.’ As to danger from 
fire, befide being amply infu red, every 
bed-room is provided with a fire-ei- 
cape, upon a new conftruction, and 
which, from the ftate of nerves in my 
houfe, I am certain would anfwer very 
little purpofe, for they who are too 
nervous to walk down itairs, in cafe of 
alarm, would not do the bufinefs much 
better by going out of the window. 

Such fir, are fome of the inconve- 
niencies I am fubjeéted to from my 
family beine pofleffed of nerves. [ 
could increafe the catalogue very con- 
fiderably, were I not airaid of {weli- 
ng my letter to an unwarrantable fize. 
I ihall only add, therefore, that it 
woud not be amifs, if, after provid- 
ing for our fafety by every proper 
means which human {kill or wifdom 
can fuggeit, we were to go to fleep in 
quict, trulling that all other protec- 
tion fhall be extended to us by the 
Giver of every Good. Let me add, 
too, that vain fears, and continual ap- 
prelieniions, are by no means the bett 
poflible proots of Chriftian philofo- 
phy, nor of Chriftian refignation ; 
that the day of evil will come, if or- 
dained, whether we guard agzinft ir, 
or not; and that the lofs cf a few 
moveables, which could be ealily re- 
placed, is nothing, and lefs than no- 
thing, when compared with the mife- 
ries of a life {pent in the anticipation 
of misfortune, and in prefages of 
evil, Jam, fir, yours, &c. 

oc. 
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A New Defcription of St. PETERSBURG, the 
Ruffian 


{ From ‘ Letters from Scandinavia,’ ju‘ publifhed in two 


St. Peterfburg, O&. 1789. 
ETeRsBuRG, with all its flate y 
palaces and gilded domes, 1s 
fituate in the midft of a wood, as wild 
and barren as any in the north. It 
prefeats a wonderful picture of what 
wer and genius can accompliih. 
Independently of art, the Neva is its 
on'y ornament: a dead, fandy, flat 
country, covered with bruth- wood, 
furrounds it upon every fide; a few 
miferable huts, fcattered about, com- 
plete the fcene. The great Peter did 
not look to the mot beaut iful, but to 
the mot ufeful {pot, for 
his capital: his objet was commerce 
folely. Peterfburg is the emporium 
for naval, Mofcow for rural aifairs. 
The Ruffian empire, extending over 
a confiderable part of Europe and Afia, 
mut have a c: apit il city to every king- 
ie of which it confiits. ‘Toboliky 
is the chief city of the Ruffian domi- 
nions under the pole, and bordering 
upon China: Petro Pauloufky, of the 
eaitern countries adjoiniag to America 
and Japan; Orenbarg, of the pro- 
vinces bordering upon Tartary and 
India; Cafan and Aftrakan, of king- 
doms of the fat me name, near the fron- 
tiers of P< rfias C erfon, of the Cri 
and provinces adjoining: and Kiof 
and Mohi'ow, of the Ukraine and 
Litile and Waite Rufia bordering 
upon Turkey and Pola und, 
The city of Petertoarg is not hud- 
dled together: it fpreads out like the 
of the or eagle. The 
r ftands upon the con- 
tinent, a, u) 
the river Neva; the fecond divifion is 
what is called Old Peteriburg, and is 
fituated upon “—— iflands toward the 
north banks; the third quarter upon 
Williams ifland, 1, in the midcle chan- 
nel of the Neva, between the other 
two. ‘This noble river, after em), Tom 
ing the whole in its courle, empti 
felt j into the Gulph of Finland immedi- 
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ately below the city. The old city, 
orginally byit upon one ifland, bear- 
ing its name, now itretches over feve- 
ral lefferones. It is very irregularly 
built, and confis chiefly of. wcoden 
houies: here, however. are the firtt 
obje-'s that draw attention—the cita- 
del, in which is the catiedral, a fine 
pi'e of buillirg, with its gilded fire 
and turrets ; whofe iparkling grandeur 
trikes the eye at a great dif tance, and 
marks the ficred {pot where le in- 
terred the remains of Peter J, and his 
—— the Livonian villager, Ca- 
tharine fl. Thisis he R: Mian Mecca, 
and none > hee infidels wili neglect te 
make a pilerimage to it. Maho- 
met’s {plendid imnofture colle‘ts toge- 
ther a crowd of vegrant Turks and 
Arabs 3 but the mauioleum of Peter 
attra€ls the philofophe? as weil as the 
war! rom ever corner of enlight- 
ened Europe: the firft admires the Ica 
gillator ; the fzcond comes to touch 
the bones of Scan Jerbeg ! 

The bont which gave | Peter the idea 
of bui'ding a navy, is carefullv pre- 
frved in a fitali houfe near the fepul- 
chre: it is emphaticaiy called the 
Grand Sire, Before this relic was dee 
reisted here, a naval review took place 
at Cronftad:: the Grand Sire had 
the honour of earrving the admiral’s 
flag, and received a general falute from 
the Ruffian fleet, 

Scme will fry, that the Ruffian na- 
tion is not yet civilized; and that Pe. 
ter only began the work of civiliza- 
tion—of arts and fciences. Whit a 
narrow thought! When the work is 
finifned it is his. W111 iacceeding 
monarchs think i graced 
in being named the diferples of this 
immortal pricce? He gave the plan 
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building ~ he 
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peas monarchs are his 
men, his brickiayers, flate in Carpen- 
ters, painters, and upholiterers. 
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Catharine II, is the moft diftin- 
guithed of Peters work people, and 
has made fuch elegant imp: ovements 
upon the Original plan, that it is fo 
far become her own. The hatchet 
was the empcror’s favourite inttru- 
ment: his work was ufeful, but un- 
polithed. 42 feemed to be fenfible of 
this, and early called in the afiftance 
of a female. Another Catharine is 
born to him: the fine arts go hand in 
hand with thole of war, of agriculture 
and commerce. 

From Ojd Peterfburg we procee 
along a bridge of boats to Williams 
Ifland. Upoa the north fide, and 
fronting the old town, are the mer- 
cha sts wharfs, the exchange, the cuf- 
tom-houfe, and warehoufes. In the 
river, between Old Peterfburg and 
Williams ifland, lie all the veffels that 
take down to Crontiadt the produce 
of Ruflia, to the larger foreign thips, 
that cannot come to Peterfburg, the 
channel being narrow and fhailow at 
the mouth of the river. Thefe veifels 


ikewile bring fiom Cronftadt all goods 


imported, landing them at the cuf- 
twom-houfe to fecure the duties. The 
fouth fide of Williams ifland fronts 
the new city of Peterfburg ; and here 
is built a tuperb lize of houfes, among 
which are the Imperial Academies 
and the Mufeum. ‘The Imperial Aca- 
demy of Sciences is a grand ttructure, 
and is amply endowed for its fupport. 
‘The profeiiors are emuient in the re- 
public of letters, and are of different 
mations. Her imperial majeity, to 
alora thofe eftablifhments, felects me- 
zit trom every climate and country, 
The moufeum is fituated upon the 
hirheit and eait point of Williams 
Jiland, oppofite to the imperial pa- 
face upon the continent to the fouth ; 
and the citadel to the north. ‘The weit 
peme of this land reaches to the 
gnouth of the Neva. ‘The mufeum, I 
beg her imperil majeity’s pardon, is 
a imal warehoufe, containing fam,ics 
ot tie various productions’of her em- 
pire, This world of domimion ftur- 
aithes a muleum of iticlf; yet no ex- 
pence has deen ‘pared to comzlete the 
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colle&ion with every curious produc- 
tion from other countries. Here the 
naturalift and merchant find equal plea- 
fure ; the one views with rapture the 
veins of gold, filver, and lead, in the 
native ore; the other confiders how 
much one hundred weight will pro- 
duce of pure metal. 

‘The Cadet Corps, or Academy of 
War, formerly the palace of prince 
Menziko#, is fixuated between the 
academy of {ciences and the mueum : 
is the nurfery of young warriors, the 
fons of the nobility and gertry ; and 
from this feminary of Mars are taken 
the officers for the army. The pa- 
lace of the prince Menzixoff was ap- 
plied to its prefent ufe by count Mu- 
nich. There are a number of build- 
ings adjowing, for the accommoda- 
tion of the young gentlemen. 

The hiftory of Menzikoff is roman- 
tic. Raifed from the humbieft flation 
to the rank of prince, then racked 
upon the wheel of fortune ; yet, in 
every fituation, the art military con- 
tinued his favourite ftudy. During 
his banifhment in Siberia, the table of 
his cottage was always covered with 
maps and plans of the courtries, the 
feats of former wars, and of bat- 
tles in which he had been engaged ; 
fill delighting in what had occaitoned 
his fall, and poring over his deitruc- 
tion! It mutt appeafe his manes, that 
that his houle is fill the nurfery of 
war. 

Except this line of building upon 
the banks of the Neva, and another 
ftreet, the whole of this quarter of the 
city confifts of wooden houfes. ‘hele 
are built very regularly in flreets in- 
terfeéting each other at right angles: 
cana's run through the middle of the 
itreets ; but, owing to the level fur- 
face of the ground, the water in them, 
in the heat of fummer, flagnates, and 
is Offenfive. They ferve no gocd pur- 
pofe, and it would be proper to fill 
them up with earth. 

A bridge of boats croffes the Neva 

ppo.ite the Cadet Corps, making a 
communication from Wiliams L[{land 
to th: grand querter of the city upon 
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the continerit. As you wa'k along 
this bridge, youhave a front view of 
the equelftrian ftatue of Peter J, which 
is erected upon the oppofite bank of 
the river: the horfe, upon the fummit 
of a rock, majeftically rearing, and 
pawing the air—feems confcious of his 
rider —‘ he {fmelis the battle afar off ; 
his neck is clothed with thunder.’ 
Around the ftatue are always feveral 
Ruflians, attended by fome biogra- 
pher. You can trace, without any 
knowledge of the language, by the 
geftures of the orator and his audi- 
ence, when he is recording the defeat 
at Narva, or the victory at Pultowa. 
They add in thefe orations, that Peter 
ftood upon the very roek which now 
fupports his effigy, while he beheld 
the Swedith army fly from the field of 
battle. I have taken a drawing of 
this celebrated work of M. Falconer. 
I was affifted by an engraving from a 
drawing of Young, and have endea- 
voured to correét fome errors in that 
drawing ; or perhaps his engraver has 
not done jultice to the drawing. 
«When an heroic monument,’ fays 
M. Falconer, ‘is to be confecrated 
to the memory of a prince, and this 
prince has achieved great matters in 
various and even oppolite departments 
—he has gained victories in war —he 
has enacted wife laws, and founded 
eftablifhments conducive to the happi- 
neis of his people in time of peace— 
his academical eulogium may turn upon 
both thefe texts: but ina ftatue, which 
caa reprefent but one initance, we mutt 
confider and choofe. If we give a 
preference to his civ qualities over 
his military virtues, this preference 
cannot juttly be condemned, till it fhall 
certainly be determined which of thefe 
two kinds of glory belongs more par- 
ticularly to him, who has fo well de- 
ferved them both; but more efpeci- 
ally, which of them was moft ufeful 
to the happinefs of mankind. ‘The 
habit I have given the ftatue of Peter 
the Great, is the habit of all nations 
—of all men—of every age-in a 
word, it is an heroic habit.’ 

Upon the right hand of the ftatue, 
and to the eaft, is the Admiralty and 


Dock-yards, and immediately beyond 
thefe the Imperial palace. At this 
inflant there are two firlt rate fhips of 
war building under the palace win- 
dows! From the admiralty fire, all 
the ftreets run out as radii fiom the 
centre of a circle. The pi:incipal 
ftreet is that line of buildings fronting 
the Neva, for an extent of between 
three and four Englifh miles. » The 
bank for the fame extent is lined with 
granite ftone, with baluftrades, and 
footpath of the fame materials. Near 
the extremities of this fuperb ftreet, 
called the Grand Million, and which, 
taking the courfe of the Neva, forms 
a vaft obtufe angle, a canal is cut a- 
crofs the main land, making the bafe 
of this angle, and furrounding the 
city upon the continent to the fouth ; 
fo that this quarter is entirely inclofed, 
with the Neva on one fide, and this 
canal upon the other, for an extent of 
about eight miles; the whole bank 
lined with granite ftone, having gra- 
nite baluitrades or iron railing. Over 
thefe canals are erected draw-bridges, 
likewife built of granite ftone. ‘The 
quarter without this canal may be 
deemed the fuburbs ; the houfes are 
moftly of wood, bat the houfes within 
the canal are moftly of brick, and plaif- 
tered, painted with every variety of 
colours. No houfe is fuffered to be 
rebuilt within the canal, of wood, but 
with brick ; and the new is quickly 
driving the old city out of the gates! 
Amid thefe modern fabrics, the Ruf 
fian churches every where fhoot up 
their antique turrets! The Rufans 
hold the form of their church-walls as 
facred as their forms of religion within 
them. The roofs are covered with 
block-tin, and many of them gilded. 
There are in Peter{burg three im- 
perial palaces: the palace near the 
admiralty, in which her imperial ma- 
jetty refides, is a magnificent edifice 
of brick ituccoed, and adjoining is a 
long range of bui'dings fronting the 
Neva, including the private theatre of 
thecourt. The Marble Palace is built 
of the ftone, which gives it this name. 
The architeé& has made, what ought to 
have been the gave!, the front of this 
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faperb building, which feems i:felf to 
blath at its pofture. The third is the 
Summer Pzlace, built of timber, and 
yet the mott regular and elegant. It 
is piaced in the fummer gardens upon 
the banks of the river, aud is truly a 
deligh: ful refidence. 

The Ruffian nobles, and even the 
middling ranks, exceed in the elegance 
of their houfes. Inthe Afiatic fiyle, 
they are all built in fquares ; an open 
court in the centre, to which ts an 
entry by a large gate-way. With this 
tafte is mixed the Grecian and Italian: 
and the Corinthian, Jonic, and other 
Ornaments are too much crowded upon 
the flight fabric of brick and plaiiter. 
It would be better to finith their houfes 
ina plainer flyle; and the eafier ex- 
pence would enable the pof‘ellors to 
keep them in betier repair. Nothing 
looks fo tawdry as a Corinthian cor- 
nice of plaifter in rains. ‘The new 
church near the equeftrian ftatue is 
building of the fineft Siberian marble, 
and will be one of the moit coftiy and 
fuperb ftructures in the univerfe. The 
granite banks of the Neva, the eguef- 


trian flaue of Peter 1, and this ad- 


mirable building, will deliver down to 
the lateft pofterity the name of Catha- 
tine I]. But Catharine is imperial in 
every thing ; and pofterity will over- 
look even thefe monuments, amid the 
continued difplay of great actions. 
The palace near the admiralty is fituate 
at the point of the angle which the 
river makes ; and here the Neva rolls 
his tide, embracing the lodging ofhis 
fovereign. From this fpot one has 
the grandeft profpett im: le: be- 
fore you, upon the other fide of the 
river, is the cld city, with its citadel 
and gilded {pire ; the houfes furround- 
ed or intermixed with woods. Wil- 
fiams Ifiand prefents another profpec 
of a cifferent nature : a wood of maits, 
planted in front of the freets. To 
the rght and left is the Grand Mil- 
lion, every houfe in which is cf ele- 
gant ftruciure, and inhabited by the 
principal Ruffian nobility and gentle- 
men. ‘The admiralty dock-yards are 
fcon to be removed to Cronfadt, a 
more convenient place, adapted to the 
. 
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fcite of the naval yards. ‘The vacancy 
from the palace to the equeftrian ftatue 
and fenate houfe will be filled with 
buildings ; and the Grand Million will 
be one continued range of tale and 
fplendour. 

I am at a lof to guefs what induced 
the emperor to pitch upon fo awk- 
ward a {pot for dock-yards; from 
which the thips muft be tranfported to 
Cronitadt, over fhoals, by means of 
wooden camels, when this trouble 
could have been fo eafily avoided by 
building his navy at the harbour where 
they lie, and where there is a great 
depth of water and every accommoda- 
tion. ‘The machines called camels are 
conftructed of two pieces, or a fort of 
half-vefiels, built in the fame manner 
as other vefiels, but of a fingu'ar fhape. 
They are fquare at the bottom, the 
ends, and one fide; the other fide is 
hollow and rounding. ‘Thefe haif- 
vefiels are funk to a proper depth, one 
at each fide of the thip of war they are 
intended to carry ; and their hollow 
fides, being drawn clofe to her, form 
a capacious womb which embraces the 
fhip of war. They are ftrongly wrap- 
ped together with cables. The water 
is then pumped out of the camels; 
they rife, and with them the thip of 
war! Perhaps you will have a better 
idea of the camels, by fuppofing an 
oblong fhaped bafon cut lengthways 
from the top to the bo:tom: the hol- 
low fides of each half bafon will ex- 
actly refemble thofe of the half camels. 
Again, join the two halves together, 
and taey form the wemb which re- 
ceives the burden. The camels with 
their loads do not draw above eight to 
eleven feet of water. 

Peter, probably anxious to fhew his 
navy to the Ruffians, built his fhips et 
Peterfburg, where there was a greater 
number to look at them. He had ex- 
perienced difficulty in prevailing upon 
his fabje€ts to come to the capital, 
anid fti!l more in making them em- 
bak for Cronftadt. ‘The moment 
they beheld the Finland Gulph and 
heard the roaring furge, they made a 
full fop, or fhrunk back with terror 
at the awful defigns of their prince! 

/ 
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duterefting Particulars of the GovERNMENT and prefent State of Rufia, 
{ From the Samp. } 


Dear Sir, St. Peterfburg. 

V E Rk a philofopher to choofe 

a ftation from whence to ob- 
ferve human nature in its greateft di- 
verfity of charaster and appearance, 
he ought to fix upon the capital of 
Ruffia. From the Hotel de Londres, 
from whence I now write, hé would 
ze a continual fucceflion of people 
from all quarters of the globe, drefied 
in the fith‘on of their country; and 
with the fanciful ornaments of cour- 
tiers, and cavaliers, and heydukes, 
and running footmen; the venerable 
beads and flowin « veftments of priefts, 
and the cropped heads and leather 
coats of peafants ; forming one of the 
moit amufing and whimfical fcenes 
that can be imagined. 

The diverfity is as great in the 
manner of life, as it is in the appear- 
ance of thofe who inhabit this city. 
Foreigners generally continue attached 
to their native habits and predilections: 
and, in St. Peterfburg, you may be 
entertained after the manner of almoit 
every naiion in Eu-ope; as well as 
moft of the Afiatic tribes, from the 
wall of China to the mouth of the 
Oby, and from Conitantinople to the 
fea of Kamtichatia. 

I am imach pleated with the freedom 
which itrangers enjoy here—I mean 
the freedom from being molefted on 
account of the fingularity of their 
manaer and appearance. In London 
you mutt not only dreds ia the Eneglith 
ityle: you mu‘t alfo follow ail the ca- 
pricious varietics of fafhion, if you 
would avoid being marked out as ri- 
diculows, or hooted as a monfler. In 
St. Peterfburg you are perfectly fafe 
from all fuch ridiculous. difatters : not 
only do you fee people appearing in 
national dreffes of the moft varous 
fafhions and materials, without draw- 
ing on themfelves particular regard ; 
but often alio, on a mafquerade even- 
ing, you obferve many walking to the 
public rooms in their maiques and 


other whimfical accoutrements, with- 
out attracting a troublefoine degree of 
attention. 

Some of our countrymen, who are 
fo zealouily Englith as to revere even 
the follies and exceffes which {pring 
out of our free conititution, affect to 
confider this circumftance as an in- 
tance of the flupidity of the Ruffian 
chara&er, and of the degradation to 
which the people are reduced by the 
active operation of a defpotic govern- 
ment. It does not appear to me, 
however, that any fuch fuppofition is 
neceflary to account for the fact. ‘. 1¢ 
Ruffian empire is made up of a variety 
of nations, differing from one anoth< 
in language, in drefs, and in manners. 
The court drefs being purely foreign, 
there are no circumilances which give 
to any one national dref; of the empire 
the fuperiority over all the refit. Hence 
every tribe preferves its own: and as 
the capital naturally attracts to itfelf 
fome individuals from every nation of 
which the empire is compofed, the 
inhabitants: of St. Peterfburg are ac- 
cuflomed to fee much greater variety 
of dreffes than thofe cf almoft any other 
city. Habit produces the fame etfects 
in Ruflia that it does in other coun- 
tries: a Kuifian can no more than an 
Englifhman be fappofed to ftand gap- 
ing in idle wonder at objects which he 
may fee every hour of the day. 

Strangers enjoy in this empire, as 
entire a freedom in matters of religion 
as in drefs and manner of ijife; neither 
do the natives difcover a greater de- 
gree of curioiity to obferve the one 
than the other. The Englifh, the 
French, the Germans, the Dutch, &c. 
have churches in St. Peterfburg, which 
are attended by the ladies and domet 
tics of their refpective congregations. 
Sometimes alfo you may fee a few 
gentlemen in thefe churches; but this 
is comparatively a rare occurrence. 
It is alfo extremely rare to fee natives 
led by their curiofty to obferve the 
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ceremonies of any religion except their 
cwn. Indeed, the forms of the Ruf- 
fian national church are fo fplendid 
and impofing, that thofe who ‘have 
been educated to revere them, mutt 
neceffarily look with contempt on the 

nakednefs of other re ligious inflitutes 
which have no fuch pompous append- 
ages to fet them off. 

” The freed.m which foreigners en- 
joy in thefe refpe&ts is, however, 
counterbalanced by fome reftraints and 
mortifications to which they are ex- 
pofed. An Englifhman, for example, 
thinks it extremely hard that he is not 

t liberty to fpesk his fentiments of 
political meafures, or political men 
and women ; nor to travel more than 
a few polts out of town without a 
paflport ; ror to pafs a man of rank 
without making way for him. In 
thefe refpects, however, he is only on 
a footing with the natives. Political 
difcudion is a!moit wholly interdicted : 
and thofe who flill venture to fpeak 
of the meafures cf government, do it 
in whi'pers; and not till they have 


Icoked carefully around them, to fee 
whether an y futpictous perfon be with- 


in heaiirg. Yet, notwithftanding the 
care that is taken to prevent the too 
free agitation of matters of ftate, men 
will fometimes take Iberties with for- 
bidden fubjeéts of difcourfe even in 
Ruffia. In thefe cafes a fpecial itatute 
is ifued, prohibiting all converfation 
whatever on that particular point, 
and denouncing high pa'ns and penal- 
tics againit ail who fhall be tound 
tray fer) efing. 

What effect fuch a prohibition would 
have had ia England,, an Englifhman 
necd not be told. But in Rul 2 there 
are cogent motives to obecience 
which feldom fail of preducing their 
effet. A great teacher of political 
ubmiffion, called a knout-maiter ge- 
neral, keeps his refidence in this ca- 
pital; who, though but little conver- 
jant with the fcience of juvifprudence, 
can, by a few practical itrokes, make 
a ftatute more coercive than could be 
done by all tie reafoning of all the 
lawycrs that ever lived. This augult 
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perfonage, who is generally a man of 
high rank and higher worfhip, never 
condefcends to adopt the pedantic ac- 
curacy of attending to forms of pro- 
cedure, to attend to diftinctions of 
cafes, or to the tedious inveftigation 
of facts and circumftances, whic h tend 
fo much to retard the legal fpeed of 
juttice in our native country. With- 
out any other formality than that of 
announcing an order from his fupe- 
riors, he proceeds direétly to the ex- 
ercife of his occupation, and generally 
applics his admonition fo vigorouflv, 
that he who has received one lefion 
feldom cares to be found ftanding in 
need of a fecond. 

You may perhaps think that any 
thing like levity is very much mif- 
placed on fuch a fubje&. Englifhmen 
are accullomed to fpeak of the knout 
as of the mott dreadful and moft de- 
grading punifi:ment that can be con- 
ceived. Yet it is neither more cruel 
nor more degrading than fome punifh- 
ments that are infli¢ted in our own 
country. Confider the public whip- 
pings which are, in a multitude of 
cafes, awarded by our own Jaw ;. or 
the fill more dreadfyl floggings, &c. 
which our military delinguents are 
obliged to undergo ; and you will fee 
that one of the freeft and mof{ en- 
lightened nations that ever exifted, 
has not yet been able to devife any 
probable expedient to mitigate, be- 
yond a certain degree, the feverity of 
legal infliStion. 1 would not be un- 
derftood to infinuate any unqualified 
approbation of either the one practice 
or the other. I only with to affure 
you, that the dreadful deforiptions we 
have read of the punifhment of the 
knout are confiderably overcharged ; 
at leaft, that they are not applicable 
to the prefent practice ; although they 
may have been fuggelted by fome of 
the moft atrocious inftances of former. 
times. 

Travellers have either been mifled 
by their own feelings on this fubject, 
or they have voluntarily mifled their 
readers. Were | to tranflate the word 
kuout by its precife equivalent whps 
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and tell you that, in Roffia, perfons 
convicted of certain crimes are pu- 
nifhed by whipping, I fhould tell you 
the exact truth: and yet it would not 
firike you as in the leat degree extra- 
ordinary ; becaufe you may fee the 
fame fpecies of difcipline infli&ed on 
the fame defcription of offenders in 
every town in Great Britain. But 
when I retain the Ruffian word, and 
fay, that in this unhappy country 
malefaciors are knouted ; imagination 
fupplies the place of exact deicription, 
and your biood begins to freeze, from 
a confufed notion you form, of flaying 
alive, and tearing out the tongue, and 
otherwife mangling the carcafe of fuch 
miferable wretches as are condemned 
to this inhuman punifhment. Truft 
me, there is more deception in this 
than you may be apt to imagine. The 
knout, as it is commonly inflicted, is 
not more fevere than the whippings in 
many cafes ordered by an Englifh 
judge. It is not by any means fo 
terrible as the foggings fometimes in- 
fitted on our miiitary offenders. A 
Ruffian, after having juft received the 
ordinary number of itrokes of the 
knout, which feldom exceeds twelve 
or fifteen, has been heard to fay, that 
for a bottle of brandy he would un- 
dergo as many more. You may in- 
deed infinuate, that this mult have 
been owing to his attachment to bran- 
dy, rather than to the miidnefs of the 
punifhment. But I imagine the 
greateft drunkard in the Englifh army, 
when fuffering the excruciating effedt 
of five hundred lathes, would not con- 
fent to take another five hundred for 
all the diftilled {pirits in Britain. But, 
although in point of ‘ corporal fuffer- 
ance’ a flogging in Raflia be not 
more fevere than one in England, I 
acknowledge that [ cannot think of 
the office of knout-mafter general with- 
out abhorrence; becaufe, from the 
manner in which the fufpicious policy 
of favourites and minifters caufes it to 
be exercifed, it is a vile inftrument of 
oppreflion, employed to execute the 
atrocious purpotes of private revenge, 
as often as to puni‘h the guilt of real 
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delinquents. Not only may mafters 
order their flaves to be knouted by the 
public executioner, without affigning 
any reafon but their own pleafure ; but 
a mandate is iometimes iffued, under 
the authority of government, ordering 
the Ancut-meifler yeneral to inflict the 
fame punifhment on perfons of rank 
and fafhion who have had the misfor- 
tune to fall under fufpicion ; that is, 
who have given offence to fome of 
thofe poifoncus injects, which, under 
the names of courtiers and favourites, 
are continually buzzing about the ears 
of majefty. In thete cafes the knout- 
meitter, attended by fome of his gang, 
goes privately to the houfe of the de- 
voted perfon, and, whatever be the 
rank or fex or age of his victim, ex- 
ecutes his orders with unpitying ri- 
gour. 

I have been told (for T never had 
an opportunity of feeind it) that when 
this officer is ordered to Mofcow, 
which fometimes happens, as moft of 
the difaffected or dilappointed nobles 
have their winter refidence there, his 
appearance operates like the breaking 
out of the plague. The public places 
are fhut up; focial intercourfe is al- 
moft wholly fufpended, and the city 
waiting in fearful expectation where 
the blow is to fall ; for itis well known 
that the knout-meifter never makes 
fuch journeys in vain. 


i 


You exprefs your aftonifhment how 
any nation can fubmit to a govern- 
ment which authorifes fuch enormities 
as the private caftigations mentioned 


in my letter. Had you attended to 
the internal hiftory of this empire, 
your furprife wou'd have ceafed. The 
annals of the princes of this country, 
with only a few exceptions, are itained 
with deeds of uncommon atrocity. 
The gibbet, the axe, and the knout, 
were the great inftruments of their ad- 
miniftration; and hence the people, 
feeing the rod of tyranny continually 
waving over their heads, became by 
degrees callous to its impreffion. From 
the practice of fubmitting to the will 
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of their princes aroie habits of fub- 
jeGtion in the people, which have ren- 
dered them the utiling victims Of ar- 
bitrary power, and riveted the fe.ters 
cf celpotifin. 

At what period, or fiom what cir- 
cumiiances, this tendency was firit 
impvetied on the national {pirit is per- 
haps impoflib le to be known. ‘The 
caufes which give to nations their dif- 
tiaGiive character, f2em to me to he 
generally withouc che reach of our ob- 
ie:vation. I imagire that govern- 
ment, which is generaliy fuppoted to 
be the great agent in this cafe, is as 
nach the conleguence as itis the caufe 
of national character. At one period, 
tic forin of goverment over the meee 
part cf Surope was nearly the fame. 
"fhe characters of the different Euro- 
rean adons were, however, at that 
period, as didinct as they are now. 
The threes nawtons of which the Brittih 
empire coniits have long enjoyed 
fimilar privueges; yer the Englith 
cuaracter is very diferent from the 
izifh, and tne Scotch is difinct irom 


both. 

Ir wou'd 
O-ig a of thofe ca apacteriie pecuhari- 
ts which ditmguith nations is very 


feem, therefore, that the 


rote, anc = it 1s vain to fearch 
for its cauf.s. But, when the tendency 
of nauional manners and opinions is 
once formned, itys ealy for government 
to affit ius progres, to complete its 
effet, and prolong its duration. Ac- 
¢ordivng to this view, 
goverment, which have been fanctrsed 
an Rufia by immemoiia preteription, 
appear fully adequate to acccunt for 
the abject fubmuzon which difia- 
guithes the fybjects of this empire. 
Without recurring to the barber ty of 
more azicient times, J I thall beg leave 
go turn your attention io Peter the 
Greet, july in many reipects ftyled 
tie father of lis coatry. I need net 
yemind you of the atrocious puniin- 
ments ingj¢ted in hes name, and by his 
authority, You cagnot be ignorent 
of them, and | with not to revive in 
you the fentiments of horror and in- 
@ignaiog whieh you must have felt in 


fer 
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perafing the accounts of them. Peter, 
inceed, -fe'dom had recourfe to the 
private mode of punifhment which | 
mentioned in my laft, but he often 
punifhed with his own hands fach de- 
linquegts as he did not wifh to deliver 


up to the public executioner. ‘The 


initances cf this kind thet are on re- 


cord are almoft innwnerable. I feleé& 
a fingle example, He had fummoned 
a meeting of his coune.l, I have for- 
got on what occation, at feven in the 
morning. When he entered the {e- 
nate-houle, he was aftonifhed to find 
not one of thofe arrived whom he had 
ordered to attend. By the mme he 
had waited about ten minutes, and 
wrought himfelf up to a proper de- 
gree of rage, the pieiident appears ; 
who, feing the orm that was about 
to fall on him, begins to make an 
apology. Burinvain. Peter, whofe 
pauions never liflened to excufes, in- 
itantly {eizes and belabours him mot 
ieverfly. Every member fhared the 
iame fate accerding to the crder of his 
arrival, until generai Gordon appear- 
ed, ‘Lhe general was not a title a- 
larmed at the appearance which the 
council-room prsiented. Bus the em- 
peror’s rage was by wiis time pretty 
well exhauited, and he on!y told Gor- 
don, that, as he had rot been puactual 
to lus time, he was very la_ky in be- 
ing jo far behind it. ‘For,’ added 
he, ‘ i anma‘ready tufficienily fart -ved 
with beating thele icoundreis; and I 
underfiind that a Scotch conititution 
does not agrve well wich a drubbing.’ 
‘Fhe private infliction of the knout 
feeims to be the legitimate off pring of 
this ready difcipline. The Ruifian 
feptre has, you know, been held, 
finee the days of Peter the G. eat, only 
by. women, © xcept during the fhort 
reign of Peter the fecond, and the few 
months which Peter the third jurvived 
his aunt. Although fome of the 
princefies wha have fucceeded to ghe 
throne of Peter the Great have fhewn | 
themieives qualified to fway his feep- 
tre, none of them have been able to 
wicld his eucge!, Henes this duty has 
devolved on sie knout-meiter general, 
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How far the nation has loft or gain- 
ed by the change, I fhall not pretend 
to guefs. But it feems to be owing 
ta the refpectable origin of this mode 
of caitigation that there is lefs of dif- 
grace connected with it than could 
eafily be imagined, Itis well known 
that chafifements which Peter the 
Great inflicted with his own hand were 
never {uppofed to difgrace thofe who 
fatered them. When a courtier was 
foundly drubbed, or pulled by the nofe, 
or had a tooth torn out by the em- 
peror, at al! which exercifes Peter was 
remarkably dextrous, he fuffered only 
the bodily pain of the operation. His 
honour was not in the Jeaft affected. 
And as it feldom happened that his 
mafter put lefs confidence in him after 
fach an accident than he had done be- 
fore it, his credit fuffered as little as 
his honour. Menzilzot¥ ufed to ap- 
pear in all his native havghtinefs and 
prelumption, even when his counte- 
nance bore the moit unequivocal 
marks of his mafter’srefentment. In 
like manner the private infliction of 
the knout is hardly fappofed to dif- 
grace a Ruffian gentieman more than 


flagellation does an Englith fchool- 
boy. 

On thefe accounts this fpecies of 
difcipline is lefs atrecious, and excites 
lefs abhorrerce, than you feem to 


imagine. When an inftance of it oc- 
cars, thofe who hear of it thank their 
good fortune that they were not the 
victims, and continue to treat the fuf- 
ferer with the fame confideration as 
before. I mutt aifo add, that the in- 
flances of it which now occur are very 
rare. 

Yet with all the alleviations I can 
faggeit (and I am willing to fugeeft 
all that treth will allow) you will fay, 
that the government muft be abomina- 
bie which authorifes fuch enormities. 
I thall not difpute this point with you ; 
for I think httle can be ured ia fa- 
vour of that fy tm of legilation which 
is held together only by the fear of 
corporal infliction, which muft de- 
grade before it can govern, and make 
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of the human fpecies bad men, in or= 
der to render them good fubjects. 

But, although I cannot furvey with- 
out abhorrence the fytem of deipotifm 
that prevails in this empire, I think 
there are infuperable difficulties in the 
way of {peedily introducing any con- 
fidzrable improvement. ‘The corrup- 
tion of the people feems to keep pace 
in every nation with the vices of the 
government. Perhaps tyranny in the 
peopl: a& mutually in producing one 
auother; juft as, in certain difeales, 
the derangement of the body induces 
mental debiity, and the debility thus 
induced increafes the bodily diforder 
from whtich it arofe. Whatever there 
may be in this fuppofition, the fpirir 
of the Ruffian government and the 
manners of the Ruffians are well adapt- 
ed to one another. A free govern- 
ment would hardly be relifhed by the 
nation in its prefent ftate, and a more 
enlightened nation Would not tamely 
fubmit to fuch a government. 

I have often, indeed, heard bold. 
theorifts propofe to annihilate at once 
whatever is vicious in the government 
of this empire, and to create a fice 
conititutioy in its ftead. A furgeon 
might as well cut off a limb in order 
to remove the pain of a corn on the 
toe. The cure might, to be fure, be 
in both cafes accomplifhed ; but I ac- 
knowledge, I fhould not choofe to truit 
either my perfon to fach radical prac- 
tice, or my political quiet to fuch ac- 
tive theory. Such men feem to con- 
fider the {cience of legiflation as ana- 
logous to mechanical art, in which, 
from previoufly calculating the power 
of every conttituent part, you can de- 
duce with mathematical certamty the 
general effect of the whole. But le- 
giflators have not like mechanics inert 
matter to act upon, which they can 
mould into whatever fhape they pleafe. 
They have for the object of their fci- 
ence, beings refraftory to the hand of 
the mantger—unreafonable in their 
prejudices, in their predileétions and 
antipathics, and who retain the origi- 
nal impreflion and bent of their cha- 
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racter with an cbftinacy proportioned 
to the force that is applied to change 
them. It is impoilible'to calculate 


the effect that may be pueduced by an 
attempt to introduce a great and fad- 
den change into the fituation of a na- 
tion of iuch beings 5 becaufe it is im- 


G bs 
W HILE one fet of philojo- 


phers are difputing as to what 
we take out of the world with us, an- 
other fet are no lefs violent in deter- 
mining how much we bring into it. 
T conceive the following to be a juft 
ftatement of the latter. The infant 
mind, at coming to the world, is a 
mere refa tabula, deftitute of all ideas 
and maserials of refleftione It is a 
charte blanche, ready for receiving the 
infcriptions of fenfe ; yet it behooves 
us carefully to obferve, that it differs 
from a rafa tubul.x or a fheet of clean 
paper, in the following refpect, that 
you may write on clean paper, ‘ that 
fugar is bitter, wormwood fweet, that 
compaflion and gratitude are bate,’ 
&c. Yet no human art or induftry 
are able to make thofe impreffions on 
the mind: in refpect to them, the 
mind difcovers not a paflive capacity, 
but it refiits them with the force of 
fate ; the fignification of the words 
may indeed be altered, but no human 
power is able to imprefs the ieleas. 
Somewuar refpeéting the origin 
of jeft books may be-thus afcertained. 
In the city of Oxford, there lived one 
William Hicks, in the middle of the 
laitcentury. He was of poor parents, 
bred a tapfter at the Star Inn, where, 
continuimg till after the civil wars 
broke out, he became a retainer to 
ihe family of Lucas in Colchefter, af- 
terward clerk to a. woodmonger at 
Deptford. As it was his bufinefs to 
train the young men, and put them in 
2 polture of defence, upon the refto- 
ration of Charles I], he obtained the 
name of Captain Hicks, and was there 
living in 1669, when his book of jeits, 
called the Oxford jefts, was publithed. 
‘rhis, according to Anthony Wood, 


oy 


poffible to forefee the various accidents 
that may and muft occur te accelerate 
or retard or change thé motion you 
have communicated to the national 
{pirit. 

[ To be continued. J 
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gave occafion to the publifhing other 
books of the jike nature, fuch as Cain- 
bridge jefts, London jefts, Englith 
jefts, Poor Robin’s jeits, &c. This 
Hicks was alfo author of the coffee- 
houfe jeits; the third edition of which 
came out in 1684, and of other fuch 
trivia! matters. The cuftom of print- 
ing jeit books has continued ever fince ; 
but it muft be confefled that of late 
they have been moft wretched com- 
pilations, and generally, indeed, copies 
of one another, with different titles. 

A creat deal has been written to 
prove the fuperiority of man over the 
beafts, It is fomewhat fingular that 
fuch a queftion fhould require to be a- 
gitated, but to thofe who have doubts 
upon the fubject, it may not be amis 
to recommend the fhort and fingular 
character given of man by the cele- 
brated doétor Clarke, in one of his fer- 
mons: * Man not only has, in him- 
felf, a power of ating, which is in 
common to him with the irrational 
creatures; but he has, moreover, a 
ftill higher principle or power of di- 
recting his aétions, with fome deter- 
minate views, and to fome certain and 
conitant end. He has a power of judg- 
ing beforehand, concerning the con{e- 
quences of his actions, concerning the 
reafonablenefs or unreafonablenefs of 
the end he aims at ; and he has a pow- 
er of recolletiing, after the atiion is 
done, whether he ated with a good 
or an evil view.” The whole of this 
fubject is admirably handled in fermon 
xvi. vol. 2. 8vo. edit. 1756. 

Tuere is a worderful propenfity 
in fome men to deceive, and to be de- 
ceived, and it appears in nothing more 
than the mighty bufinefs of imparting 
A. tells a iecret to B. 2B. 
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promifes to keep its but upon the leaft 
impulfe, he begins to confider whether 
he will keep it or not. Men tell fe- 
crets, on purpofe to difcharge or give 
vent to fo:ne paffion or affection, and 
they who receive the fecret, betray it 
from the fame motive. It would bz 
wife to tell no fecrets ; but perhaps it 
would be wifer, at leaft much better 
and fafer, if we had noze to tell. 

Few linés have been oftener repeat- 
ed, than § The poft of honour is a pri- 
vate flation,’ and it is weil accommo- 
dated to turbulent, factious, and licen- 
tious times: But the thought is not 
new. Plutarch fays, * A champion 
for virtue, if he would furvive but a 
few years, muft lead a private life, 
and not interfere with politics.’ But, 
faid the famous Dr. Jebb, ‘ I with to 
fee the ancient /pirit of my countrymen 
revive. I with to fee them a nation 
of politicians, and the principles of 
the famous ordinance of Solon uni- 
verfally prevail.’ What~ancient {pi- 
rit the doétor means, I know not. 
We have, perhaps, as many, if not 
more politicians now than ever we 
had. We have ‘ Every man his own 
ftatefman.’ 

Ir is remarkable how very juflly 
aman often {peaks of himfelf, when 
he thinks he is fpeaking of fomebody 
elfe. Of Dr. Johnfon it may be juft- 
ly faid, * He I:as been deferibed as 
thagifterially prefiding over the young- 
er writers, and affuming the diftribu- 
tion of poetical fame ; but he who ex- 
cels has aright to think, and he whofe 
judgment is inconteftable, may, with- 
out ufurpation, examine and decide. 
His criticifm may be confidered as 
general or occafional. In his general 
precepts, which depend upon the na- 
ture of things, and the ftructure of the 
human mind, he may, doubilefs, be 
fafely recommended to the confidence 
of the reader ; but his occafional and 
particular pofitions were fometimes 
interefted, fometimes negligent, and 
fometimes capricious.’ Ail this, the 
reader will think, may be very juftly 
and fairly faid of Dr. Samuel John- 
fon ; yet thefe are the very words he 
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ufes when giving the charaéter of 
Dryden, in his life of that poet. 

THERE is a great propriety in 
young men placing before them fome 
living example of wifdom and good- 
nets, as an objeé of imitation, and of 
that virtuous timidity which creates 
and preferves decency of manners. 
Do every thing, fays Seneca, as if 
fome one looked on. But the good 
effe& of this advice is lof, becaufe 
young men affociate with young men, 
and the old, forgetting that they have 
beer young, become auftere and dif- 
tant. 

Many men are ruined in their cir- 
cumftances from the affectation of the 
manners and expences of high life. 
They would be thought rich, not from 
the reality, but the appearance. The 
principle of this abfurd conduct is not 
generally underftood. Itis called pride 
and folly ; but there the myftery be- 
gins, inftead of being explained. The 
fact is, it proceeds Som not making a 
jaft diflintion between the /hame of 
poverty and the fear of it. 

Some crimes there are againft which 
human laws have made no provifion, 
and for which the moft contrite re- 
pentance cannot atone. Thofe, for 
example, who commit any one act 
which tends to deitroy confidence be- 
tween man and man, the bond of fo- 
ciety and the folace of human life, 
may be juftly {aid to commit a crime 
for which they can make no repara- 
tion. 

It has been the fault of moft ftatef- 
men, that they have either had capa- 
cities very much above regular bufi- 
nefs, foaring into grand fchemes and 
impraéticable fpeculations, or that they 
have been too much beneath it, igno- 
rant and unfkilful. ‘Tacitus mentions 
that Poppzus Sabinus was made go- 
vernor of feveral confiderable provin- 
ces, not for any extraordinary talents, 
but becaufe he had a capacity of a &- 
vel for bufinefs, and not above it. 

Mew of honour would do well, juft 
before a duel, to meditate on a fenti- 
ment of Plato, who fays, that firti- 
tude is the faculty which keeps a Jaw- 
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Jul precept. Modern fortitude is ex- 
erted in defiance of the law. 

Erasmus obferves, that dean Co- 
let (the founder of St. Paul’s fchocl) 
had a proverbial faying, ‘ We are ail. 
fuch as our converiation is, and come 
habitually to prattife what we fre- 
quently hear.’ He has preferved this 
apophthegm in his elaborate collec- 
tion of adages, and has given it the 
preference to any of the fentences of 
the ancient philofophers, and it cer- 
tainly deferves the moft ferious confi- 
deration. 

Some years ago the fet of the Mil- 
lenifts revived, who gave out that the 
Millenium was at hand: * Nay, faid 
fome one, ‘ how can that be, for the 
Millenium, you know, is the reign of 
the juf.’ It is fometimes not amifs 
to repel enthufiafm or bigotry with a 
flreke of ridicule. A man who be- 
longs to, perhaps, the fmalleit fet of 
religionifts in this country, was con- 
tending that none ever were or could 
be faved out of the pale of his church. 
* Why,’ faid his opponent, ‘ | have 
read that there is an éaxumcrable com- 
pany in heaven, but I weuld under- 
tale to count your church in half a day.’ 

An old writer fays, that greatnefs 
and bafenefs of mind endure injuries, 
affiictions, and. affronts fo equally, that 
it is a hard matter to diftinguifh which 
is the true caufe; and fometimes, per- 
haps, both may at once contribute to 
the fame effect. But this does not 
appear to be ftriétly the cafe, and con- 
{cious innocence furely gives a Cignity 
to fuffering, which it were in vain to 
look for in confcious guilt. Befides, 
in contemplating the Chriftian mar- 
tyr at the ftake, and the favage In- 
dian under his torments, who does 
not fee a difference that preponderates 
greatly in favour of the former ? 

In the laf age, Syfems were in 
great efteem, and nothing recommen- 
ded a writer mote than his being very 
copious, and very methodical. From 
this fpirit proceeded voluminous fyf- 
tems of hiftory, law, phyfic, mathema- 
tics, and divinity : but the very learn- 
ing which this kind of writing furnith- 


ed, being fufficient to difcover its int- 
perfeétions, and to enable the reader 
to fee thatit was contrived rather io 
circumfcribe than to extend his views ; 
there can be no wonder that it grew 
into difcredit, or that after being tho- 
roughly and warmly expofed, people 
run by degrees into the oppofite ex- 
treme, were for banifhing fyitems, and 
for contracting as much as poffible, fo 
as to bring the elements and firft prin- 
ciples of knowledge into a narrow 
compafs, by which the folios of the 
laft age, were in the beginning of 
this reduced to duodecimos. 

It has been fince found, that this 
way of writing has alfo its inconveni- 
ence, that thefe abridgments were not 
always made with that exquifite judg 
ment that it required to render them 
ufeful ; that fome things, falfe and un- 
cert2zin were retained, and others of 
great weight and importance omitted, 
which obliged fuch zs were defirous of 
being thoroughly ‘niafter of a fubjed,. 
to have recourfe to thofe larger 
works, that had been fo much decry- 
ed,. t order to extract from them fuch 
particulars us were truly valuable, and: 
ferved to: explain and elucidate thofe 
principles of learning, that were ob- 
fcure and unintelligible without them. 
For the facilitating this, men of great 
induftry, and who had time upon their 
hands, began to colle and range 
thefe paflages in a new order, and 
from hence arofe the moder invention 
of diétionaries. Chambers led the 
way in England, but with only four 
folios. The new French Encyc'ope- 
dia will confift of one hundred and 
fifty volumes quarto ; about one hun- 
dred and twenty are already publith- 
ed. But, after all; this is not a 
dook : it is a library put in alphabeti- 
cal order. 

Ir is aftonifhing how fmall a part 
of the world has made all the noifé,, 
and obtained all the fame of the lait 
thoufand years. If the whole world 
be divided into three hundred parts, 
Europe will contain of thefe only 
twenty-feven. At prefent fhe is fup- 


pofed to excel Africa and Ameti- 
i 
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ca in population, but falls very far 
fhort of Afia: yet Europe, in a cer- 
tain degree, may be faid to predomi- 
nate over the whole. The Chinefe 
have an odd notion of the tempers of 
the Europeans. When they receive 
larger orders than ufual for their brit- 
tie ware, they fay, ‘the kit mutt 
have been a very paffioncte year in 
Europe.’ The three lait years have 
been very pa/ffsnate ones in Europe, 
yet it may be queftioned whether the 
effect will be @ darge order for China 
cups ! 

Taste is a fecond confcience, that 
digtates in all matters that are external 
to the heart, and properly belong to 
the head. A good conicience and a 
good tafte very often go together. 
There have been few inftances of very 
wicked ‘men who had a taite for the 
beauties of nature or art, for poetry, 
painting or mufic. There is always 
fomething groveling and fenfual about 
fuch whicn depraves tafte. 

Tere are few men who like it to 
be known what they are worth. They 
have n> objeétion to your faying that 
they are worth two thoufand a year, 
or that they are in a ‘ capital way,’ 
or the firft in their bufinefs —but the 
exact fum.is what they wich to hide 


—even from themfelves ; and hence 
it is that fo many men in trade fail a 
great deal later than they ought to do. 
They ‘ love darknels racner than 
light,’ and have a wonderful knack at 
putting off the evil day, till it be- 
comes both day and night to them. 
Ovp Baxter was one of the moft 
learned, wife, and candid men of his 
time, and yet he tells.us very gravely 
that he was recovered from a fit 
of bleeding by the mofs of a dead 
man’s fculi, which he had from a doc~ 


tor Mickiethwaite of Little Britain! 


Tue following paflage, however, 
will reconcile the reader to him. 
Speaking of his early writings, he 
fays ; ‘ 1 was young, and a ftranger 
to men’s tempers, and thought others 
could have borne a_ confutation..as 
eafily as I could do myfelf; and I 
thought that i was bound to do my 
beit publicly, to fave the world from 


the hurt of publifhed errors ; not un- 


derftanding how it would provoke men 
more paflionately to infift on what they 
have faid. But [ have now learned to 
contradist errors, and not to meddle 
with the perfons that maintain them. 
But indeed ‘I was then too raw to be 
a writer.’ 


ON RELIGION. 


T* E fpirit of true religion fpreads 
gentlenefs and atfability. It 


‘gives a native unaffected eafe to the 


behaviour ; it is focial, kind and cheer- 
ful; far remaved .from that gloomy 
and illibezal {uperftition which clouds 
the brow, fharpens the. temper, dejects 
‘the {pirits, and teaches men to fit them- 
felves for another world, by neglect- 
ing the concerrs of this. 

On the contrary, religion conne&s 
“our preparation for heaven with an ho- 
nourable difcharge of the duties of 
active life, It is affociated in the ima- 
gination with all that is lovely and ufe- 
‘ful; with whatfoever things are true, 
are juft, are pure, are lovely, are of 
good report ; wherever there is any 


virtue, and wherever there is any 


praife. 


-will be a fufficient check. 


Religion is rather a matter of fenti- 
ment tuan reafoning. ‘The impertant 
and interefting articles of faith are fuf- 
ficiently plain. Our attention fhould 
be fixed on thefe, and.not fuffered to 
meddle with controverfy: for there 
we are plunged into a chaos from 
which we never fhall be able to ex- 
tricate ourielves. It fpoils the tem- 
per, and has no good effect -on the 
heart. 

We fhould never indulge ourfelves 
in ridicule on religious fubjeéts, nor 

ive countenance to it in others, by 

ming diverted with what they fay. 
This, to people of good breeding, 
It is not 
neceflary to go further than {Cripture 
for our religious opinions. 
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The Speecu of the Prestpent of the Unirep States of America 
to beth Houfes of Congrefs, December 8, 1795. 


Fellow Citizens of the Senate, and 
Houfe of Reprefentatives. 
I TRUST I do not deceive myfelf, while 

I indulge the perfwafion, that I have 
never met at any period, when, move than 
at the prefent, the fituation of our public 
affairs has afforded juft caufe of mutual 
congratulation, and for inviting you to 
join with me in profound gratitude to the 
Author of all Good, forthe numerous and 
extraordinary bieflings we enjoy. 

The termination of the long, expenfive, 
and diftreffing war in which we have been 
engaged with certain Indians north-wett of 
the Ohio, is placed in the option of the 
United S ates, by a treaty which the com- 
mander of our army has contluded, pro- 
vilionally, with the hoftile tribes in that 
region. 

In the adjuftment of the terms, the fatif- 
faction of the Indians was deemed an ob- 
je&t worthy no lefs of the policy than of 
the liberality of the Unit-d States, as the 
neceflary bafis of durabie tranquillity. 
This objeét has been fully attained, The 
articles agreed upon will immediately be 
Jaid before thé fenate, for their confidera- 
tion. of 

The Creek and Cherokee Indians, who 
alone of the fouthern tribes had annoyed 
our frontiers, have lately confirmed their 
pre exifting treaties with us, and were 
giving evidence of a fincere difpofition to 
carry them into effe&t, by the furrender of 
the prifoners and property they had taken : 
but we have to lament that the fair prof- 
pest in this quarter has been once more 
c'ouded by wanton murders, which fome 
citizens of Georgia are reprefented to have 
recently perpetrated on hunting parties of 
the Creeks; which have again fubjeéted 
that frontier to difquictude and ‘danger, 
which will be productive of further ex- 
pence, and may occafion further effufion 
of blood. Méeafures are purfuing to pre- 
vent or mitigate the bfual confequences of 
fuch outrages ; and with the hope of their 
Psa 5 at leaft to avert a general hof- 
tility. ° Me 

A letter from the emperor of Morocco 
announces to me his recognition of our 
treaty made with his father the late empe- 
ror; and confequently the continuance of 

e with that power. With peculiar 
jatisfaétion I add, that information has 
been seceived from an agent deputed on 


our part to Algiers, importing, that the 


“terms of the treaty with the dey and re- 


gency of that country had been adjuited in 
fuch a manner, as to au:korize th: expec- 
tation of a {peccly peace, and the reftora- 
tion of our unfortunate fellow. citizens 
from a grievous captivity. 

Toe latett advices from our envoy at 
the court of Madrid give, moreover, the 
p'eafing information, that he had received 
a:lurances of a fpeedy and fatisfactory con- 
clufion of his negociation. While the: 
event, depending upon unadjufted parti- 
culars, cannot be regarded as afcertained, 
it is agreeable to cherifh the expeétation 
of an iffue, which, tecuring amicably the 
very effential interefts of the’ United States, 
will, at the fame time, lay the foundation 
of lating harmony with a power whofe 
triendfhip we have uniformly and fincerely 
defired tg cultivate. : 
Though not before officially difclofed tq 
the houfe of reprefentatives, you, gentle- 
men, are apprized, that a treaty of amity, 
commerce, and navigation, “has been ne- 
gociated with Great Britain; and that 
the fenate have advifed and conitnted to 
its ratification, upon a condition which 
excepts part of one article. Agreeably 
thereto, and to-the beft judgment I was 
able to form of the public interefts, after 
full and mature deliberation, I hove addéd 
my fanétion. The refult on the part of 
his Britannic majelty is unknown. When 
received, the fubje&t will, without delay, 
be placed before congre{s.' ph % 

This interefting {ummary of our affairs 
with regard to the foreign powers, be- 
tween whom and the United States con- 
troverfiés have fubfitted, and with regard 
alfo to thofe of our Indian neighbours 
with whom we have been in a ftate of en- 
mity and mifunderftanding, opens a wide 
field for confoling ana gratifying reflec- 
tions. If by prudence and moderation on 
every fide, the extinguiihment of all the 
caufes of external difcord, which have 
heretofore ménaced our tranquillity, on 
terms compatible with our national rights 
and ‘honour, fhall be the happy reiult, 
how firm and how precious a foundation 
will have been laid for accelerating, ma- 
turing, and eftablifhing the profperity of 
our country ? : 

Contemplating the internal fituation, as 
well as the external relations of the United 
States, we difcover équal cavfe for cons 
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tentment and fatisfaStion. While many of 
the tktions of Europe, with their Ame- 
rican dependencies, have been involved in 
a contelt unufually ~ bloody, exhaufting, 
and calamitous, in which the evils of fo- 
reign war have been aggravated hy do- 
mettic convulfions and infurrection ; in 
which many of the arts moft ufeful to fo- 
ciety have been expofed to di/couragement 
and decay; in which fcarcity of fubuitence 
has embittered other fufferings; while even 
theanticipations of a return of the bleffings 
of peace and repofe are alloyed by the tenfe 
of heavy and accumulating burdens, which 
prefs upon all the departments of induttry, 
and threaten to clog the future {prings of 
government; our favoured country, happy 
in a ttriking contraft, has enjoyed general 
trauquillity—the more fatisfaXory, becaufe 
ntaintained at the expence of no duty. 
Faithful to ourfelves, we have violated no 
obligation to others. Our agriculture, 
commerce, and manufattures profper be- 
yond former example; the moleftations of 
our trade (to preventacontinuance of which, 
however, very pointed remonttrances have 
been mace) being overbalanced by theaggre- 
gate benefits which it derives from a neu- 
tral pofition. Our population advances 
with a celerity which, exceeding the moft 
fanguine expectations, proportionally aug- 
ments our ftrength and refources, and 
guarantees our future fecurity. Every 
part of the union difplays indications of 
rapid and various improvement, and with 
burdens fo light as fearcely to be per- 
ceived; with refources fuliy adequate to 
our prefent exigencies ; with governments 
founded on the genuine principles of ra- 
tional libe:iy, and with mild and whole- 
fome laws; is it too much to fay, that 
ou: country exhibits a {peétacle of national 
happinefs never furpafftd, if ever before 
equalled ? 

‘Placed in a fitwat’on every way fo auf- 
picious, motives of commanding force 
impel us, with fincere acknowledgment 
to Heaven, and pure love to our coun- 
try, to unite our efforts to preferve, pro- 
Jong, and improve our immenie advan- 
tages. To co-operate with you in this 
defirable work, is a fervent and favourite 
with of my heart. 

It is a valuable ingredient in the general 
eftimate of our welfare, that the part of 
our country, which was lately the fcene 
of diforder and inturreétion, now enjoys 
the bleflings of quict and order. The mif- 
led have abandoned their errors, and pay 
the refpe&t to our conftitution and laws, 
which is due from good citizens to the 


public authorities of the fociety.—Thefe 
circumftances have induced me to pardon, 
generally, the offenders here referred to; 
and to extend forgivenefs to thofe wha 
haye heen adjudged to capital punifhnent, 
—For, although I fhall always think it a 
facred duty, to exercife with firmnels and 
energy the conftitutional powers with which 
I am velted ; yet it appeared to me nc lefs 
confittent with the public good, than it is 
with my perfonal feelings, to mingle in the 
operations of government every degree of 
moderation and tendernefs, which the na- 
tional juftice, dignity, and fafety may pere~ 
mit. 


Gentlemen, 


Among the objects which will claim 
your attention in the courfe of the fef- 
fion, a review of our military eftablith- 
ment is not the leait important. It is 
cailed for by the events whieh- have 
changed, and may be expected {till further 
to change, the relative fituation of our 
frontiers. In this review, you will doubt- 
lefs allow due weight to the confiderations, 
that the queftions between us and certain 
foreign powers, are not yet finally ad- 
juitea ; that the war in Europe is not yet 
terminated; and ‘that our weftern pofts 
when recovered, will demand provifion for 
garrifoning and fecuring them. A ftate- 
ment of our prefent military force, will be 
laid before you by the department of war. 

With the review of our army eftablith- 
ment is naturally conneéted that of the 
militia, It will merit enquiry, what im- 
perte&tions in the exifting plan, further ex- 
perience may have unfolded. The dubject 
is of fo much moment, in my eftimation, 
as to excite a conftant folicitude, that the 
confideration of it may be renewed until 
the greateft attainable perfection fhall be 
accomplifhed. Time is wearing away 
fome advantages for forwarding the ob- 
ject, while none better deferves the perfe- 
vering attention of the public councils, 

While we indulge the fatisfaction, which 
the aftual condition of our weftern borders 
fo well authorifes ; it is neceffary that we 
fhould not lofe fight of an important truth, 
which continually receives new confirma- 
tions ; namely, that the provifions hereto- 
fore made with a view to the proteétion of 
the Indians from the violence of the lawlefs 
part of the frontier inhabitants are infufh- 
cient. It is demonftrated, that thefe vio- 
lences can now be perpetrated with impu- 
nity. And it can need no argument to 
prove, that unlefs the murdering of In- 
dians can be reftrained, by bringing the 
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murderers to condign punifhment, all the 
-exertions ot the government to prevent de- 
ftructive retaiiations by the Indians, will 
“prove fruitle{s, and all our preient agree- 
able prolpects siiufory. The frequent de- 
ftrusiion of innocent women and children, 
ewho are chiefly the victims of retaliation, 
mutt continue to fhock humanity; and an 
enormous expence to drain the treatury of 
the union. 

To entorce upon the Indians the obfer- 
vance of juitice, itis indifpentible that there 
thall be competent means of rendering juf- 
tice tothem. If thete means can be de- 
vifed by the witdom of congrefs, and efpe- 
-cially it there can be added an adequate 
provifion for fupplying the neceffities of the 
Indians, on reafonable terms, (a meafure, 
‘the mention of which I the more readily re- 
peat, asin all the conferences with them, 
they urge it withdolicitude,) I thould not 
helitate to-entertain a‘ftrong hope of ren- 
dering our tranquillity permanent. Tadd, 
avith pieature, that the probability even of 
their civilization is not diminifhed by the 
experiments which have been thus far 
anade under the aufpices of government. 
‘The accomplifhment of this work, if prac- 
ticable, wiil reflect undecaying luftre on 
our national character, and adminitter the 
most gratcful coniolations that virtuous 
minds can know. 

Gentlemen of the Hou of Reprefentatives, 

The fate of our revenue, with the fums 
@hat have been borrowed and re-imburied, 
purfuant to the different a&s of congrefs, 
will be fubmitted from the proper depart- 
ments; together with an eitiimate of the 
appropriations neceflary to be made for the 
turvice of the enfuing year. 

Whether meaiures may not be advifable 
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to reinforce the provifion for ihe redempe 
tion of the public debt, will naturally en+ 

age your examination—congrefs have de- 
monftvated their fenfe to be, and it were 
fuperfluous to repeat mine, that what{o- 
ever will! tend to accelerate the honourable 
extingtion of our public debt, accords as 
much withithe true interefts of our country, 
as with the general fenle of our -coniti- 
tuents. 


Gentlemen of the Senate, and Houfe 
of Reprefentatives, 


The ftatement which will be laid before 
you, relative to the mint, will thew the fitu- 
ation of that inttitution, and the neceflity 
af fome further legitlative provifions for 
carrying the bufinets of it more completely 
into effect, and for checking abufes whici 
appear to bé ariling in particular quar 
ters. 

The progrefs in providing materials for 
the frigates, and in building them, the 
flare of the fortifications of our harbours; 
the meafures which have been purfved for 
obtaining proper feites for arfenals, and 
for replenithing our magazines with mili- 
tary ftores ; and the fteps which have been 
taken toward the execution of the law for 
opening a trade with the Indians, will like- 
wile be prefented for the information of 
congrets. 

Temperate difcuffion of the important 
fabie&ts which may arife in the courfe of 
the feffion ; and mutual forbearance, where 
there is a ditterence of opinion, are too ab- 
vious and neceflary for the peace, happi- 
nels, and welfare of our country, to need 
any recommendation of mine. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
United States, Dec. 8, 1795. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 


J N the London Gazette of January 2, ad- 
vices ‘appear of the capture of the Re- 
publican French fhip of war, of 18 guns, 
the Convention of 22 guns, the Brutus of 
so guns, and a fchooner of 8 guns. Thele 
advices are dated in October lait ; and they 
farther fiate, that the important poft of 
Gouyave, or Charlotte Town, in the 
ifland of Grenada, had beeg taken by the 
French, on the 15th of that month. 


From the London Gazette Extraordinary, 
January 7, 1796. 
Horfe-Guards, Jan. 6. Difpatches from 
colonel Stuart, of which the following are 
copies, have been this day received by the 
right honourable Henry Dundas. 


Camp before Trincomalé, in the ifiand 
of Ceylon, Augutt 1795. 
Sir, . 

Ix obedience to the orders and inftruc- 
tions I received from the government of 
Fort €t. George, and colonel Braithwaite, 
commanding the king’s and company’s 
forces on the coaft of Coromandel, I have 
the honour to acquaint you, for his ma- 
jefty’s intormation, by the Royal Admiral 
under difpatch fer Europe, that the arma- 
ment, with the command of which I am 
entrufted, embarked on the goth ult. at 
Fort St. George, on board his majefty’s 
fhips of war upon that ftation, and the 
tranfports taken up for the purpofe of con~ 
veying it to this = 
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The flect arrived in Back-Bay, to the 
northward of the forts of Trincoimalé and 
Ooftenburgh, on the sft inftant; and as 
commodore Rainier and I were particu- 
larly anxious that the commandant of 
thofe forts fhould not mifapprehend the 
obje&t of the armament under our com- 
mand, every precaution was taken to pre- 
vent any mifapprehenfion upon that head, 
by explaining to him the nature of it ; and 
two days were fpent in cominunications 
between the fort and fleet for that purpoie. 

As the commandant, however, did not 
think proper to accede to the requifitions 
made, in the name of the king, by the 
commodore and ine, and refufed obeying 
the commands of his fuperior, Mr. Van 
Angelbeck, (the governor of Columbo) 
to deliver up the fort of Ooftenburgh to a 
detachment of his majeity’s troops, on ac- 
count of au informality in the order; the 
commodore agreeing with me, in the pro- 
priety of landing the troops, they were dif- 
embarked on the 3d, about four miles to 
the northward of the fort of Trincomalé, 
without oppofition. 

Neither the garrifon of Trincomalé or 
Oottenburgl: have hitherto given us any 
moleftation in the laborious fervice, in 
which the troops have been employed, of 
conveying provifions, ordnance and f{tores, 
along a fteep fandy beach, from a diftance 
of three miles; norhas any a& of open 
hoftility taken place. 

We are {till employed in the fame fer- 
vice, as well as in preparing materials fer the 
eonftru&tion of fuch works as may be ne- 
ceffary to reduce the forts ; and if the com- 
mandant perfeveres in his refolution to re- 
fufe us admittance as friends, I hope to 
have it in my power to begin our ap- 
proaches againit the fort of Triacomalé 
to-morrow night. 

I cannot too ftrongly exprefs my obli- 
gations to commodore Rainier for the 
readinefs with which he has afforded 
every affittance which could be given by 
the (quadron of his majefty’s thips under 
his command, in conveying and landing 
the troops, ftores, and provitions, and in 
every part of the fervice where his aid and 
¢o-operation could be of ule ; and his zeal 
has been ably feconded by the exertions of 
the officers and feamen empioyed in carry- 
ing his orders intoefieQ. Lam, &c. 

J. Sruarr. 


Camp near Trincomalé, Aug. 30, 1795+ 
Sir, 
Soon after I had the honour to. addrefs 
you on the 17th infant, informing you of 
my intention te begin our approaches 
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againft the fort of Trincomalé on the fol- 
lowing day, circumftances occurred which 
induced commodore Rainier and me to de~ 
tain the fhips then under difpatch, in the 
liope of that fuccefs, which I have now 
the honour to announce. 

We broke ground on the evening of 
the 13th, opened our batteries on the 23d, 
and before twelve o'clock on Wednefday 
the 26th, completed a practicable breach. 
Commodore Rainier and I then thought 
proper to fummon the garrifon to furren- 
der, while preparations. were making for 
the afault. “Ferms were demanded which 
could not be allowed, and fuch as we 
thought confiftent were tranfmitted in re- 
turn: thefé not being accepted within a 
limited tirve, our fire recommenced, and 
in a few minutes the white flag was dif 
played on the ramparts, the conditions we 
had offered were accepted, figned, and 
tranfinitted to camp, with two captains of* 
the garrifon as hottages for their perform- 
ance, 

I have the honour to inclof a copy of> 
the capitulation, offered to the yarrifon 
and accepted by the commandant; and of 
fome explanatory articles which were af- 
terward arranged; with a ftate of the 
garrifon, return of ordnance and ftores 
taken 3 and a litt of the killed and woynded 
of the forces under my command. 

This evening the prifoners taken here 
will embark for Madras. I fhall imme- 
diately take up a convenient pofition, and 
begin: the nedlifary preparations for the 
attack of fort Ooftenburgh,. the command- 
ant of that garrifon having retufed to fur. 
render when fummoned on the 27th ia- 
ftant ; and T have reafon. to hope that that 
fort alfo will be very foon in our poilefiion. 

His majefty’s and the honourable com. 
pany’s troops, forming the force under 
my command, have fo uniformly ditine 
guifhed themfelves on every former occas 
hon, that I need only fay, their zeal and 
gallantry on the prefent fervice has been 
well exerted, to maintain the reputation 
they have fo juftly acquired. 

I am keyond meafure indebted to com- 
modore Rainier for his cordial co-opera- 
tions, and the active affitance of the navy 
in every department of the public {rvice 5 
and. L have particular pleafure in affuring 
you, that from the perfect harmony tub- 
fifting between all defcriptions of the naval 
and land forces employed here, every thing 
may be expeSted trom this divifion of his 
majefty’s troops, which is capable of being 
attained by their united exertions. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
J. STUART, 
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Terms of Capitulation, 

The garrifon of Trincomalé, in confi- 
deration of the defence they haye made, 
will be allowed to march out of the fort 
with the honours of war, drums beating 
and colours flying, to the glacis, where 
they will ground their arms, and furren- 
der themfelves prifoners of war, the offi- 
cers keeping their fwords. Private pro- 
perty will be fecured to them ; but all pub- 
lic property, papers, guns, ftores, and pro- 
vifions of every kind, muft be delivered 
up, in their prefent condition, to the ofh- 
cers appointed by us to receive tliem. 

The garrifon to march out, and the Bri- 
tifh troops to be put in poffeflion of the 
fort, in one hour after this capitulation is 
figned ; and two officers of the rank of 
captain to be delivered immeédiately as hof- 
tages for the performanceof this agreement. 
‘Thefe are the only terms we, the under- 
figned officers, commanding his Britannic 
majetty’s forces, can grant. Major Forn- 
bauer, if he accepts the conditions, will 
fign this papery and return it by the off- 
cers he fends as hoftages, within half an 
hour from the time he receives it. 

Given under our hands, in camp before 
Trincomalé, this 26th day of Auguft, 
1795+ 

79 signed) P, RaAtnigr. 
J. SruartT.. 


Then follow fome explanatory articles ; 
as alfo the ftate of the garrifon, and the re- 
turn of the ordnance ftorgs, &c. and of 
the killed and wounded; the total of 
which, including lafcars, fepoys, &c. is 
30 killed, and 105 wounded; among the 
latter are the following officers : 

Major Smart, deputy-quarter-mafter- 
general ; captain Gorry, of his majeity’s 
aif regiment; lieutenant Prefcot, of the 
Madrafs artillery ; enfign Benfon, of his 
majeity’s 7ad regiment. 

Camp at Trincomalé, Aug. 31, 1795. 
Sir, 

Arter clofing my difpatch of yefter- 
day, an officer was fent to me by the com- 
mandant of Fort Ooftenburgh, requeiting 
that I would permit an officer to meet him 
this morning for the purpofe of opening a 
negociation for the furrender of the fort. 
I accordingly fent major Agnew, the adju- 
tant-general of the forces under my com- 
mand, and have the fatisfa&tion to inform 
you, that the garrifon this day furrendered 
themfelves prifoners of war; and that a 
detachment of his majefty’s troops took 

offeffion of the fort, and the Britith co- 
fours were hoifted in it before fun-fer. 
8 
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T have the honour to inclofe thé arfitles 
of capitulation ;_ but have it not at prefent 
in my power, to tranfinit the feveral returns 
which will be neceflary, as commodore 
Rainier and Ido not think it proper to de= 
tain the Indiamen any longer; particu- 
larly as the commodore propofes . recom= 
mending to the government of Madrasy 
to difpatch the John fchooner in a few 
days to Europe, as a more expeditious 
conveyance. I have the honour to be, 

J. Stuart. 
Right hon. Henry Dundas, &c. &c. 


[ The articles then follow, which con- 
tain fome ftipulations, particular to thé 
fort, and extend to it the articles for the 
capitulation of Trincomalé] 





[A Supplement to the above Gazette 
was publifhed on January 8, which con- 
tains merely letters of admiral Rainier, ex- 
planatory of the fteps taken preparatory to, 
and in the courfe of, the fiege of Trinco- 
malé and fort Ooftenburgh ; with a repe- 
tition of fome particulars in the former Ga 
zette. } 


The following is the admiral’$ account 
of the lofs ofthe Diomede ; in his letter, 
dated Auguift 14. 

* Back Bay, Trincomalé. 
© Moft unfortunately, as his majefty’s 
fhip Diomede, with fome heavy failing 
veffels in tow, was working up againit a 
ftrong land wind into the bay, fhe ftruck 
with fo much violence on a rock, lying in 
15 fathoms water, and not delineated in 
our charts, between Pigeon Ifland and the 
other point of this bay, that the water the 
thip made, gained fo fait on every exer- 
tion of both feamen and foldiers at the 
pumps, there was barely time to take the 
men out before fhe foundered, without a 
poflibility of faving a fingle tore of any 
confequence but the boats.” 

In a letter of the 30th of Auguft, the ad- 
miral fays, § colonel Stuart and myéelf 
have fertt all the prifoners, with a few ex- 
ceptions, to Madras, in a tranfport and 
prize, under convoy of his majeity’s thip 
Heroine. ‘There appeared fome difpofition 
among the foldiers of the garrifon to mu- 
tiny after the fummons was delivered, 
which probably accelerated the furrender. 
His majefty’s ane were put in poffeffion 
of the garrifon that very evening; the 
Dutch troops marched out, and grounded 
their arms in the battery. 

* Previous to the furrender of Trinco- 
malé, the fhips and boats of the fquadron 























took two fmall veffels laden with provi- 
fons and ftores for the garrifon from Co- 
Jumbo, and fome f{inall craft belonging to 
the port; having alfo found one {mall 
ketch under the guns of the fort laden 
with rice; the whole of little vaiue.’ 


The following was the Summons fent to 
the Fort of Trincomalé, 

‘ We, the unlerfigned officers, com- 
manding his Britannic majefty’s naval and 
land torces before Trincomalé, fummon 
you to furrender the fort under your com- 
mand to his majefty’s arms. Motives of 
humanity alone induce us to make this 
propofal, to prevent an unneceflary effu- 
fion of blood. You mutt be fenfible that 
the place is no longer capable of defence; 
by an immediate furrender, the lives and 
private property of the garrifon will be 
preferved ; but if you refolve to ftand a 
itorm, they muft prepare to meet their 
fate. In this event we requeft that the 
women and children of the garrifon may 
be immediately fent out, and a paffport 
will be granted for them to proceed to a 
place of fafety. One hour from the deli- 
very of this fummons will be allowed you 
to form your refoluticn, during which 
time all firing fhall ceafe on our part, un- 
lefs provoked by aéts of holtility on 
your's. 

Camp beforeTrincomalé, Aug. 26,1795. 
(Signed) PETER RaINizR. 
J. Stuart.” 


The Summons to Fort Ooftenburg was in 
the following terms : 
© Sir, 

© The capture of Trincomalé, the gar- 
rifon of which place furrendered yetterday 
as prifoners of war, having placed the fort 
of Ooitenburg entirely under your orders, 
we, the under figned officers, commanding 
the forces of his Britannic majeity, at 
Trincomalé, demand you to furrender the 
fort of Ooitenburg tothe king, our maf- 
ter. The officers and European troops of 
the garrifon, if it is their with, will be im- 
mediately received into the pay of Great 
Britain, with the rank they now hoid. 
Their private property will be fecured to 
them, and every other reafonable indul- 
gence which you can demand will be 
granted, as far as the underfigned are au- 
thorifed by their inflrudtions to allow. 

* It mutt be evident to you, that re- 
fittance cannot long preferve the fort un- 
der your command; if, therefore, your 
refufal to furrender on the very favourable 
condition we now offer, obliges us to erect 
batteries againit the place, no terms wil 
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‘hereafter be granted ; and if you are per- 
mitted to furrender, it mu be at difcre- 
tion. , 
* Major Agnew, the deputy acu ant- 
general of the army, will have the ho ‘our 
to deliver this to you, and is em: ow-red 
by us to arrange the terms of fi rrender : 
whatever he may confent to, we will con- 
firm. 
¢ Given under our hands, in cam > 
before Trincomalé, this 27th d y of Au- 
gut, 1795. 
(Signed) P. Ra nrer. 
Ja. Sruart.” 





From the London Gazette, Jan. 16. 


Downing-ftreet, Jan. 16. A difpatch, 
of which the following is an extraét, has 
been received froin lieutenant-colone! Crau- 
furd, by the right hon. lord Grenville, his 
maiefty’s principal ee of ftate for the 
foreign department, dated head-quarters 
of marfhal Clerfaye’s army, Creutznach, 
the 21ft of December, 1795. 

Ix confequence of the advantages ob- 
tained by marfhal Clerfaye, as ftated in 
my ijait, general Jourdan, after having at- 
tempted in vain by different manoeuvres 
to fecure the right of his army, began his 
retreat from the Eahe on the 13th inftant, 
and on the 15th he took a pofition upon 
the Hundfruck, occupying all the princi- 
pal paffes between Bacharach on the Rhine, 
and Trarbach on the Mofelle. 

From the 15th to the prefent date, feve- 
ral unimportant actions have taken place 
between the advanced corps of thefe two 
armies; and the Auftrian light troops 
have, at different times, fcoured the coun- 
try from Birkenteldt to Treves; but the 
ftrength of the enemy’s pofition in the 
mountains, and the roads that lead to it 
being fo bad by the late rains as to make 
the march of heavy artillery almoft im- 
paffable, have prevented marfhal Clerfaye 
from undertaking any operation of con- 
fequence. His excellency’s line now ex- 
tends from Dreyekhauion on the Rhine, 
by Stromburg, Kirn, and Oberitein, to 
Birkenteict; from whence the left of his 
army is connected by a chain of light 
troops with marfhal Wurmfer’s right, 
which occupies Kaiferflautern. Marfhal 
Warmfer has deawn his line from Kai- 
ferilautern, by Neuftadt, along the riyue 
Jet called the Spirebach, to the Rhine. 

General Pichegru has made feveral at- 
tempts to oblige the Aufirians to abandon 
the poit of Kaverilautern, and on the 20th 
ee he attacked it with very Superior 
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Sumbers; but, after an action of feveral 
hours, he was completely repulfed, with 
the lofs of near 2000 men, and feveral 
cannon. The Auftrians had, on this oc- 
cafion, 29 officers, and between 6 and 
700 non-commiffioned officers and pri- 
vates killed and wounded. 

The enemy fometimes make demonftra- 


tions from Duffeldorf, but the Auftrian 
corps ftationed upon the Sieg rivulet keeps 
them completely in check on that fide. 

Part of marfhal Wurmfer’s army and 
the prince of Condé's corps defend the 
right bank of the Rhine from Philipt- 
bourg to Baile. 


THE THEATRE. 


ON Wednefday, Janvary 13, an hif- 

“torical play, written by Mr. Cumber- 
land, and entitled Days OF YORE, was 
performed, tor the firtt time, at Covent- 
garden theatre. The charaéters were 
as follow : 

Alfred, Mr. Middleton ; Odune, earl 

of Devonfhire, Mr. Harley ; earl Sib- 
hald, Mr. Macready; Alric, earl of 
Northumberland, Mr. Toms; Gothrun, 
a Danith chief, Mr. Richardfon ; Volti- 
mur, fon of Haftings, 2 Dane, Mr. Pope ; 
Lothaire, a page, Mrs. Clendinning ; 
Ofwena, widow of Hatiings, Miis Mor- 
ris; Adela, daughter of Odune, Mrs. 
Pope. 
The fable of this piece is taken from 
the memorable period when the enlightened 
Alfred held forth an example of monar- 
chical virtue in this country. 

Odune, earl of Devonfhire, had be- 
trothed his daughter Adela, to Alric, earl 
of Northumberland, contrary to the withes 
of Adela, who is fecreily attached to Vol- 
timur, fon of the tamous Danith earl 
Haftings. After the death of Haftings, 
his fon, Voltimur, remained with his mo- 
ther Ofwena, in this country. Voltimur, 
like the ancient Brutus, pretends to be 
difordered in his mind, that he may not 
be confidered as an object important 
enongh to be mifchievous, and that he 
may be permitted, as a harmlefs iceot, 
to refide near Adela, to whom his heart 
is devoted. Adela alone is acquainted 
with his pretended infanity. Voltimur is 
retained at the feat of Odie, as a kind 
of minftrel, While ope are ma- 
king for the nuptials of Alric and Adela, 
Afred, paling with a body of troops near 
his caftle, becomes the gueft of Odune. 
In order to avoid this detefted marriage, 
Adela appeals to the humanity and juttice 
of Alfred, and betrays her affeftion to- 
ward Voltimur. Alfred undertakes to 
favour her caufé. It appears, that Al- 
ric had been privately married to the fitter 
of earl Sibbakt, who, in behalf of this in- 
jured fitter, had fummoned Alric to the 
ficld, ignorant of the marriage that has 
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taken place. ‘Their difference w as fettled 
by an explanation before Alfred. 

Thowgh the Danes had been difcomfited 
in the field, where Haftings loft his life, 
yet his widow Ofwena, and a Danifh 
chieftain Gothrun, had lingered in Bui- 
tain, intent upon hoftility toward Alfred 
when opportunity fhould offer. Alfred, 
wandering at nigbtin difguile, is feized by 
Gothrun and his party, who are ignorant 
of the frank of the iiluftrious prifoner. 
Gothrun fiercely urges his myrmidons to 
facriice the captive, as fome fatisfaction 
to the manes of their countrymen. Vol- 
timur, though a Dane, and bitterly la- 
menting his father, pleads to his country- 
men in behalf of the unarmed prifoner, 
and, at length, fucceeds, declaring, that if 
the captive were Alfred himfeif, the enemy 
of the Danes, he would be the protedior 
of fo virtucus a monarch, and fo wife a 
legiflator. Alfred can no longer diffemble 
his feelings, but throws afide his difguife, 
and praifes the virtue of his generous de-~ 
Iiverer. The moment Alfred reveals him- 
felf, the furious Gothrun rufhes forward 
to deftrey him, but is. prevented by Vol- 
timur, and difarmed by his followers. 

At this period the intended marriage 
between Alric and Adela is on the eve of 
celebration ; but after the father of Adela 
underftands that Alric is precluded, by a 
previous union, from marrying bis daugh- 
ter, Alfred, who had been miffed by his 
courtiers (about to march to refcue their 
beloved king) enters, and relating the dan- 
ger from which he had efcaped, aiks 
Odune what that man deferves who had 
delivered him from fuch imminent peril, 
or whether he would deny even his daugh- 
ter? QOdune, in the fervour of his loyalty, 
declares his readinets to yield his life, and 
what was more dear to him, his daughter, 
to recompence the virtue of fuch a man, 
The king then points to Voltimur, de- 
manding Adela as his bride. Odune cor- 
dially aflents, and the happinefs ef the lo- 
vers terminates the piece. 

The piay was given out fer a fecond re- 
prefentation with very general applauie. 
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On Monday, the 18th, was performed 
at Drury-lane theatre, an entiie new 
pantomime, called HaRLEQuin CaP- 
Tive, or THE Maaic Firs, compoted 
by Mr. Powell, librarian to the prince of 
Wales; of which the following is the fa- 
ble : : 

Ormandine, prote&ted by the charm of 
the magic fire; has made captive many 
knights 3 Harlequin alfo is fallen into his 
power, whom he detains in a dungeon, 
till Columbine, with whom Ormandine is 
deeply enamoured, fhall confent to favour 
his addreffes. Harlequin and Columbine 
are, by the indifcretion of the clown, re- 
leafed from bondage ; Hariequin is order- 
ed by a4 good fpirit, who oppofes Orman- 
dine, to go in fearch of a confecrated 
{word and fhield, by which he will be en- 
abled to overcome the ferpents that guard 
a fountain, whole waters alone can at 
once extinguith the magic fire, on which 
the power of Ormandine entirely depends, 
and releafe the knights and damfels whom 
the enchanter holds in confinement. 

The adventures that occur to Harle- 
quin, during his fearch after the {word 
and fhield, conftitute the ation of the 
pantomime ; and his finding it, over- 
throwing the magician, obtaining the wa- 
ter of the fountain, releafing the knights, 
and his being finally united to Columbine 
by Minerva, complete the fab'e. . 

The fcenes mott remarkable for their 
brilliancy and effeé& were. the following : 
A view of the mrterior part of Orman- 
dine’s cafile; a hermitage in the enchant- 
ed garden ; mafly rocks, which open and 
difpiay a thip of great magnitude at fea, 
failing from the audience, diminifhing ac- 
cording as it proceeds, and increafing in 
a like proportion when i: tacks about; a 
feaport, with a view of Hurit caftle ; the 
waterfall of Lodore ; 2 park, with a large 
oak tree, which vegetates and withers on 
the Rage; an enchanted ifland; an en- 
chanted caltle and garden, with a magic 
fountain ; the palace of Minerva. 

Harlequin fights a defperate battle with 
a fnake of immenf magnitude; and af- 
terward is befet by feveral leffer ones, the 
whole of which he deftroys. 

The mufic is by Mr. Linley, jun. 

On Saturday Jan. 23, was pertormed, 
at Drury-lane theatre, a new Comedy, 
entitled THe Man or Ten Tuovu- 
SAND. The principal characters are : 

Lord Laroon, Mr. Barrymore; fir Pere 
tinax Pitiful, Mr. Palmer ; Dorington, 
Mr. Kemble ; Hairbrain, Mr. Bannitter, 
jun. Curfew, My. Dodd; Confol, Mr. 


Suett ; major Rampart, Mr. R. Palmer; 
Herbert, Mr. Wewitzer 5 Hudfon, Mr. 
Aickin.—Lady Taunton, Mifs Popes 
Olivia, Miis Farnen; Annabel, Mrs. 
Gibbs. 

The fcenz is laid in London. 

Mr. Dorington is poffeffed of an ef 
tate in Ba: badoes, which enables him to 
entertain {plendidly, and to give, with a 
lavith hand, to thofe who apply for pecu- 
niary affiftance: he is, in confequence, 
furrounded by many worthlefs perfons, 
who get large fums from him, for which 


he is profufely repaia by flattery. Olivia, 


a young lady, between whom and Doring- 
ton there is a mutual attachment, fees with 
pain that he fquanders his riches, but che- 
rithes in her heart the warmeft love for his 
virtues, and her guardian favours his ad- 
dreffes. About this time Mr. Hudton, 
Mr. Dorington’s ageni in Barbadoes, ar- 
rives in London, with the news, that a 
dreadfyl tornado bad deflroyed all his pro- 
perty in Barbadoes, &c. This has a very 
wonderful effeét on his friends, who are 
colle&ted at his houfe when the news ar- 


rives. They walk off one by one, with 


ftrong proteitations of forrew for his fate, 
but are determined to forget that there 
ever was fuch a man in the world. Oli- 
via’s guardian conceals the misfortune 
from his ward, well knowing the genero- 
fity of her heart, and her love and fympae. 
thy for Mr. Dorington : he gives direc- 
tions to her fervants to tell the unfortunate 
gentleman if he fhould come to her door, 
that the has given orders to be denied to 
him. ' Oiivia at length hears of Doring- 
ton’s lofs, and raifes money from Mr. 
Con‘o! for his relief. There are two other 
perfons who wifh to ferve hin: Hair- 
brain, a whimfical prejeftor, who had be- 
fore borrowed money from him on fome 
{peculation, and who gets the gryat prize 
in the lottery, and s it to his bene 
fa&tor. An honett farmer alfo makcs him 
a proffer of dividing gool. a year with 
him. Thejr good inientions are agreea- 
biy dijappointed, as it turns out that the 
tornado raged at the oppofire fide ot Bare 
badoes from Mr. Dorington’s p:antationy 
and that Mr. Hud{on took his account trom 
the falfe rumours of others, 

Dorington is indeed a man af ten thou. 
fand, Hijs heart is expanded, and bones 
yolent. When he hears of the tornado, 
his feelings for the miferable negroes who 
were deftroyed, are not even inter upted 
by any forrow or lamentation for tue lofs 
of his whole fortune; and when he is af- 
terward told that the value of his crop is 
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being laid wafte, he fpurns at the idea cf 
enriching himflf by general calamity. 
This fentiment was received with a burit 
of applaufe by the houfe, and thould bring 
a bluth in the face of fowe of our genile- 
men farmers, who monopolize grain at 
the moment of public fearcity. 

: The mott exceptionable charafler in the 
piece is that of major Rampart ; and we 
hope, for the honour of the army, that 
there is no fuch’charafer in the fervice. 
We are convinced that it will never bea 
recommendation with a London ausience, 
to have a Britith foldier reprefented as 
deftitute of thé conimon fpirit of a man. 
This charaéter may with advantage be ex- 
punged. Its chief converfation was a tire- 
foe repetition * D—n me!’ and * Do 
you take me?’ without conneétion or ap- 
plication, Indeed the audience began at 
Jength to join in the imprecation, which 
they feemed inclined to extend to the 
whole piece. . 

The firtt a& is the beft in the piece, and 
waz weil received ; the fecond and third 
were fo duli, that’ the ferpent began to 
twine with its. fatal hifs round the piece ; 
however it was uncurled by fome generous 
interpofing hands, and the fourth and fifth 
aéts going off with-fome applaufe, the 
piece was announced for a fecond repre- 
{entation with but few diflentient voices. 
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The fame evening, was performed at 
Covent-garden, a new comedy, written 
by Mr. Morion, under the title of THE 
Way To Get Marrjep. The principal 
charaéters are : 

Tangent, Mr. Lewis ; Toby Allfpice, 
Mr. Quick ; capt. Faulkner, Mr. Pope; 
Cauftic, Mr. Munden; Dick Dafhall, 
Mr. Fawcett; M*‘Query, Mr. Johnftone : 
Julia Faulkner, Mifs Wallis ; Clementina 
Allipice, Mrs. Mattocks; lady Sorrell, 
Mrs. Davenport. 

In this comedy Mr. Morton has dif- 
played a degree of dramatic excellence that 
far exceeds the merit of his former pro- 
du&tions. He has con!truéted an intereft- 
ing fable, which he has managed with 
confiderable ability. The charaélers are 
well drawn, accurately fupported, and 
judicioufly contrafted. © 

The dialogue is neat and {pirited ; and 
many allufions to current manners, and 
temporary topics, are touched with [great 
humour. 

On the whole, this piece is highly cre- 
ditable to the author, and deferves the ap- 
plaufe it abundantly excited, It unveils 
the artifices of the town, raifes confiderable 
mei. ment, exercifes the nobleit affe&tions 
of the heart, and leaves a ftrong moral 
impreffion. It was throughout received 
with the warmeft approbation of a crowds 
ed houfe. 


THE BRITISH MUSE. 


One for the New Year, 1796. 


By Henry JAmes-Pyz, Efq. Poet- 
Laureat." 


(Performed they ath, at St. James’. ) 


W HERE is immortal virtue’s meed, 

‘** Th’ unfading wreath of true renown, 
Beft recompenfe by heaven decreed 

For all the cares that'wait a crown ; 
Ifinduftry, with anxious zeal, 

Still watchful o’er'the public weal, 

If equal juftice aweful arm, 

Temper'd by mercy’s feraph charm, 

Ave ineffeQual to affwage 

Remortele!s ta&ion's harpy rage ? 

Bit — demons, urg'd by hell's be- 


? 
‘Threaten, with frantic arm, the royal pa- 
triot’s breaft ! 


Yet not, imperial George! at thee 

Was the rude boit of malice {ped, 

Ev’n fierids that crown with rev’rence fee 
W here virtue-coniecrates th’ anointed head. 


No—at thy bofom’s fondeft claim, 

Thy Britain's peace, their fhafts they aim, 

Pale envy, while o'er half the world, 

War'sblood y banners are unfurl’d, 

Beheld our coaft from ravage free, 

Proteéted by the guardian fea 3 

Where commerce ipreads her golden ftores, 

Where fleets waft triumph to our fhores ; 

She faw, and fickening at the fight, 

With'd the fair profpect of our hopes to 
blight, 

Sought out the obje& of our deareft care, 

Found where we moft could feel, and try'd 
to wound us there, 


The broken fhaft that coward malice rear’d 

Shall to thy fame eternal luftre give, 

Infcribe on hilt’ry’s page thy name rever’d, 

And bid it there with endle{s blazon live ; 

For there our fons’ remoteft race 

In deathlefs characters fhall trace, 

How Britain's baffled foes prociaim’d their 
hate, 

And deem’d her monarch’s life the bul- 
wark of the ftate, 
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Now (rike’a Jivelier chord: this happy 
day, 

Selected from the circling year, 

To celebate a name to Britain dear, 

From Britain’s fons demands a fettive lay; 

Mild fovereign of our.monarch’s foul, 

Whofe eyes’ meek radiance can controul 

The powers of care, and grace a throne 

With each culm joy to life domeftic known! 

Propitious heaven has.o’er-thy head 

Bloifoms of richer fragrance fhed 

Than all th’ affiduots mufe can bring 

Cull'd from the honied-ftores of {pring ; 

For fe, amid wild winter’s hows, 

Abud its fiiken folds di/playy 

Sweeter than all the chalic’d flowers 

That crown thy own ambrofial May. 

O may thy finiles, bleft infant, prove 

Omens of concord and of love ! 

Bid the loud ftrains of martial triumph 
ceafe, 


And tune, to fofter mood, the warbling 


reed of peace. 


EPILOGUE 
To the New Comedy of SPECULATION. 


Written by M. P.. ANDREWS, Efq. 
Spoken by, Mr. Lewis. 


T HE Drama done, permit us now to 
fay, 

Something about — or not about the play— 

Good fubje&s ours! rare times ! when 
Speculation 

Engroffes every fubje&t of the nation. 

To ferve the ttate— Jews, Gentiles, all are 
willing, 

And for the omaium venture their laft fhil- 


ling : 

My, fome fablcribe their thoufands to the 
loan, 

Without a fingle fhilling of their own, 

Be this their Speculation, I profefs 

To fpeculate in one thing only—Drefs : 

Show me your garments, gents and ladies 
fair, 

I'll tell you whence you came, and who 
you are 5 

But, {portfman-like, to hit the game, I'll 
try, 

Charge, ini prefent my glafs, and cock 


my eye; 
What a fine harveft this gay feafon 
yields, 
Some female heads appear like ftubble- 
fields ; 
Who now of threaten’d famine dare com- 
plain, 
When every female forehead teems with 
grain? 
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See how the wheat-fheaves nod amid ti.¢ 
plumes ; 

Qur barns are now transferr'd to drawing- 
rooms : 

While pethnatin, who delight jn active 
ives, 


. To fill. their granaries may thrath their 


wives, 
Nor wives alone prolific, notice draw, 
Oid maids, and young ones, all are iz the 
Srau, 
That damiel wrapt m thawls, who locks 
fo blue, 
Isa return from India—things won't do— 
That-market’s up, fhe could not change 
her name, 
No Ramramrows nor. Yangwhangwoppas 
came, 
* Bad Speculation, Bet, fo far to roam: 
‘ Black legs go out, and juil-birds now 
come home.’ 
That ftripling there, all trowfers and 
__ cravat, 
No body, and no chin, is call’da flat: 
And he befide him, in the ftraight-cut 
frock, 
Button'd before, behind a fquare cut dock, 
Is, I would bet, nor fear to be a Jofer, 
Either a man of fafhion, ora bruifer. 
A man of fathion—nothing but a guiz— 
T°il thow you what a man of bresding is. 
With back to fire, flouch’d hat, and yul- 
gar flang, 
He charms his miftrefs with this {weet ha- 
rangue : 
‘What, lovely, charming, Kitty—how 
d’ye do, 
« Come —fee my puppy ;’°—=“* No, Harry, 
to fee you.” 
¢ You're vaftly welcome—you fhall fee my 
ftud, 
¢ And ride my poney :"=* Harry, you're 
too good,” 
¢ Zounds ! how jit freezes; Fly was my 
Sancho’s fire : 
€ Mifs would you fee’—** Harry, I'd with 
to {ce the fire.” 
That's your true breeding; that’s your 
flaming lover ; 
The Fair may freeze, buthe is warm all 


over. 
We're an odd medley, you muft needs 
confefs, 
Strange in our manners, ftranger in our 
drefs : , 
Whim is the word—droll pantomimic age, 
With true tip-tops of tafte, grote/que’s 
the rage. 


‘ Beaux with fhort waifts, and fmall-c.othes 


clofe confin’d ; 
Belles bunch'd before, and bundled up be- 
hind ; 
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The flights of fathion, bordering on buf- 


Tuo 

One looks like Punch, the other, Panta- 
loon . 

But hold—my railiery makes forme look 
cruff, 

Therefore I'm offI'm fare I've faid 


enough. 


NATURE ann PHYSIC. 
To Dr. iver. 
S AYS Nature to i bye, ¢ What pity 


dui we, 

Who cught to be friends, thould fo feldom 
agree | 

Who ought to affift and to fuccour each 
other, 

And in amity live, like a filter and bro- 
ther. 

But to look for this concord, alas, is in 
vain | 

Dame Nature, of Phyfic has much to com- 
plain: 

Tho’ a goddels I am—yet, like the weak 
fex, ; 

‘The more I’m perverfe if my temper you 
vex, 


And your doétors, whate’er they think 
proper to fay, 

For evr ave putting me out of my way. 

With medica] legions my humours they 
chafe, 

Till pallid refentment appears in my face. 

Aperients, a(tringents, narcotics, come 
bine, 

To thwart and oppofe me in ev'ry defign ; 

And by vollies of pills difeharg’d at my 
head 


ead, 

My ftrength is exhaufted, my energy 
dead. 

But Phyfic thould know I am not to be 
taught, 

By fevere flagellation to do what I ought; 

‘That my faults may be mended by gentle 
corre&tion, 

To which fcience and talents muft give 
the dive&tion. 

Would you with then, ye do&tors, your 
practice may prove, 

To conciliate my favour and cherifh my 


love, 
With genius like Huet’s take Nature in 
hand ; 
Conduét by perfuafion—not force by com- 
mand. 
Her errors he views with a lover's fond 
fight, 
And courts her when wrong—till fie 
t yields to be right.” 
= Serbiton. 


THe WISH. 


GIVE me, kind Heaven, the middle 
ftate, 

Not meanly poor, nor proudly great ! 

I alk no wealth, no power I crave, 

Let me nor have, nor bea flave. 

O’er no man let me covet rule ; 

Let no man eer make me his wol. 

The cuty I to others owe, 

Teach thou, my rebel heart to know. 

Yet let me never anxious be, 

For duty others owe to me ; 

But thirk ere I too much expeé, 

The higher duties I negleét : 

Bleis me with health to earn my food, 

With wifdom to difcern what's good. 

Lefs let me oghers errors mind, 

Than thofe within myself I find; 

Averte to make their foibles known, 

As careful to covceal my own ; 

And left I do another wrong, 

Re‘‘rain the licence of my tongue ! 

The ills as mortal, I mutt thare, 

Make me without repining bear ; 

Convjne'd the finfui caute is mine, 

The merciful chattifement thine. 

On every fellow-mortal’s woe, 

Let me a ready tear beftow; 

Nor be fo much of want afraid ; 

As not to give my little aid, 

When weeping want, with trembling hand, 

Makes in thy name, its meek demand. 

When innocence gives laughter birth, 

Let me not check the harmlefs mirth ; 

Yet fpeed the voice, that kindly cries— 

* Be merry mortals, and be qwife.’ 

O gracious Heaven, thefe bleflings give-e 

I care not where, but how I live! 


ODE tro PEACE. 
[From Poems, by P. CourTieEr.] 


S PIRIT of Harmony, defcend ; 

Thro’ univerfal Man 

Diffufe thy godlike ply! 
Shall mortal (till by fellow mortal bleed, 
And unavailing Pity mourn the deed ? 
Let the revolving years more {wiftly flee, 

And bring the promis’d time 
When Animofity fhall end; 

Joy found to ev'ry clime 
The {weet return of Peace—Creat.on's 

Jubilee ! 


Forgive the Mufe: Peace is her darling 
theme= 

The groans of Widows, and the Virgin's 
f{cream, 

The fack of cities, and the daring fight, 

Afford her no delight ! 
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Willing from Devaftation’s reign the turns, 
With trembling nerves and bitternefs of 
foul, 
To fcenes for which with ecftafy fheburns ! 
When Happinels fhail reach the farthelt 
pole ; 
When Amity each barrier will remove, 
And hoftile nations join the bands of 
love. 


Philanthropy ! thy influence can chafe 
Each dreadful purpofe of revenge, 
Charm the dark mind of Difcord to em- 
brace, 
And with Benevolence avenge. 
He whom thy powers invigorate 
Feels not the gallng force of hate ; 
Anger ne“er clouds his gen’rous face : 
He knows the frailties of this mortai frame, 
If others err—that he has done the fame ; 
And feels compaffion for the human race. 


Bring the tranfcendent age, 

Reveal’d in prophecy’s unerring page, — 

When war and tyranny fhall ne'er dif- 
grace 

Th’ unfullied earth, nor Difcord find a 
place 

Throughout Creation’s unrecorded {pace : 

But Concord’s amaranthine chain 

Unite the Continent, embrace the Main; 

From Aibion’s fhores, to the laft fouthern 
ifle, 

Profperity extend, and Nature finile ! 


Millions in joyful expeétation wait 
To fee the heart of enmity dilate ; 
To fee wide Liberality divett 
Contra ed notions from the human breaft ; 
Candour the bonds of feétaries unbind, 
And heav’n-born Charity exalt the mind ! 
Welcome, celeftial morn ! 
Whofe beams no intervening mits will 
fhroud ; 
On thee the fun of truth fhall dawn, 
Attain meridian ftrength, and fhine with- 
out a cloud. 


Bright Day-ftar of the fkies, 
Eternal Truth, arife! 
The lingering fhades of Prejudice difpel ; 
Let thy retiftlefs charm 
His votaries difarm, 
And ‘keen Enquiry’ break the hoary 
{pell ; 
Then fhall {weet harmony refound 
Throuzh Nature’s univerfal round, 
Nor fiend-like deeds deform the vernal 
year! 
Juttice and Reafon thall prefide, 
And Philanthropy’s bli{sful tide, 
Jn one yait fea, encircle every fphere ! 


7® 
ADDRESS ro SLEEP: 


By j. BuTTERWORTH, a poor Weaver, 
of Oidham, near Manchefter. 


COME balmy fleep, that lov’? to dwell, 
Witit peace and folitude ; 
In holy hermit’s rocky cell, 
Or in the cottage rude. 


O come thou balfam for all pain, 
That fets each vaffal free ; 

Cone fweet forgetfulnefs again, 
Thy poppies fhed on me. 

O come thou god of foft repofe, 
Upon my fenfes fteal ; 

My eyes with foft oppreffion clofe, 
My eye-lids gently feal, 


HYMN on tHe CREATION, 


T HE glorious armies of the fky 
To the Almighty King, 
Triumphant anthems confecrzte, 
And hallelujahs fing. 


But ftill their mot exalted flights 
Fall vaftly fhort of thee : 

How diftant then mut human praife 
From thy perfections be! 

Yet how, my God, fhall I refrain, 
When to my ravifh'd fenfe 

Each creature ev'ry where around, 
Difplays thy excellence ? 


The active lights that thine above, 
In their eternal dance, 

Reveal their tkiiful Maker's praif, 
With filent eloquence. 


The bluthes of the morn confefs 
That thou art (till more fair, 
When in the Eaft its beams revive, 

To gild the fields of air. 


The fragrant, the refrefhing breeze 
Of ev'ry flow'ry bloom 

In balmy whilpers own, from thee 
Their pleafing odours come. 

The finging birds, the warbling winds, 
And waters murm’ring fall, 

To praife the firft Almighty caufe, 
With diff’rent voices call. 

Thy num’rous works exalt thee thus, 
And fhall I filent be ? 

No: rather let me ceale to live, 
Than ceafe from praifing thee. 


EPIGRAM. 


URLO, ‘tis faid, a comedy has writ, 

Replete throughout with nov.lty and 
wit ; 

If it has wit,—to loth will I azree ; 

For wit, fion Curio, mukt b: now. lly. 


C 
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CONTINENTAL ADVICES. 


Poranp. 
Warfaw, December 3. 


- HE place for the retreat of the king 
of Poland is not yet fixed upon, al- 
though he formally refigned his crown at 
Grodno, on the 25th of November. The 
ast of renouncing the throne of Poland, 
was laid before him, for fignature, by 
prince Repnin, and immediateiy figned. 


FRANCE. 


Paris, January 3. ‘The Executive Di- 
rectory, in a letter addrefled to the mini- 
fter at war, dated yeflerday, confirms the 
news of a fufpenfion of arms between us 
and the Auftrians. The following is an 
extraét of the letter : 

* In fpite of the fucceffes gained by the 
Aufirian armies, which occupy a part of 
the palatinate, they have been obliged, 
through the united efforts of the armies of 
the Sambre and Meufe, and of the Rhine 
and Mofelle, to afk for a fufpenfion of 
arms, to which the French generals, anxi- 
ous to give fome repofe to the troops, 
have contented. Calumny will no doubt 
take advantage of this circumftance to op- 
pofe the effect of the vigorous meafures 
adopted for the re-organization of the re- 
publican armies. You will redouble your 
energy, as well to keep the defenders of 
their conntry together, as to provide for 
their weets, You will augment the fue- 
cours for our frontier places, keep up the 
state of difcipline, and enfure to France a 
brilliant and decifive campaign. The 
fureft road to peace is to be provided with 
the means of carrying on the war with vi- 

our. 

© The direétory has no fcruple to an- 
nounce to all Europe, that its moft ar- 
dent defire to negociate for a peace, the 
bafis of which, refting, not on the exag- 
gerated and deitruciive pretentions re(pest- 
ing the fafety ot other powers, but on the 
well unde: ftood interetts ef thole powers 
in their relative fituation with the French 
republic and its allies ; in fhort, a peace 
in every refpect worthy of the facrifices 
which the French have made to enfure 
their independence. France is ready to 
confent to a peace worthy of her; but the 
as {till equal to contend with her enemies, 
if they with to prolong a difaftrous war. 

lveady have their obftinacy in a manner 
doubled our means of conquering them ; 
already have the young requifition wen 
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prefled forward to join their vi&orious 
phalanxes; the armies are reorganized, and 
the treatment both of officers and foldiers 
will foon be ameliorated. Every thing 
feems to augur to the republic, that its 
calamities will foon ceafe, and that the 
eftablifhment of the conititution will be 
the fignal of new viétories, or the pledge 
of a glorious and lafting peace. 
(Signed) REWBELL.” 

Yefterday M. Sandos, ambaffador from 
the king of Pruffia, had his firft audience 
of our dire&tory, who received him in 
great ftate. 

By letters from Bafil, dated December 
26, we learn, that the exhange of our de« 
puties for the daughter of Lovis XVI, 
took place on the night between the 6th 
and 7th Nivofe; the princef$ arrived at 
Huningen on the sth, and the deputies 
arrived at Riechen, a village in the terri- 
tory of Bafil, at five o’clock in the even- 
ing of the 6th; they were attended by 
Auftrian commiffioners, who, according 
to agreement with. the fecretary to the 
French embaffy, delivered them on their 
word to citizen Legrand, councellor of 
fi4te to the republic of Bafil, and high 
bailiff of Richen. The reprefentative Ca- 
mus gave his word of honour for himfelf 
and his colleagues, after which the fecie- 
tary, and feveral Auftrian nobility and at- 
tendants, went to a country feat near Ba- 
fil, where the princefs had arrived, and 
was delivered by the fecretary to the prince 
de Gavry, who had been in waiting up- 
ward of a month for her. 

Some troops were ordered out to keep 
order 5 the Auftrien carriages only paflud 
through the town ; and, although it was 
nine o'clock, the ftreets were crowded. 
The moment the daughtcr of Louis XVI 
got into the carriage, the French ceputies 
were fet at liberty, and dined the next day 
with the French minifter. 


ITALY. 


Savona, Nov. 25. On the 23d at break 
of day, the French, in confiderable force, 
attacked with fo much vigour the polition 
of general Argenteau, that they obligcd 
him to fall back. By this fuccefs, tie 
enemy were enabled to occupy Mount St. 
Pierre, from which they began te harafs in 
flank, andacrofs the right wing, the Aue 
ftrian army. At the tame time the Fre..ch 
commenced an attack on ail the front of 
the Iunperial army, who in every quarter 
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aide the moft vigorous refiftance. The 
engagement laited for feveral hours with 
the greateft obftinacy ; at lait about mid- 
day, and after five fucceffive attacks, our 
troops, who occupied the two redoubts, 


‘No. 2 and §, and that ealled Calicliaio, 


were forced to yield to an enemy sreatly 
fuperior in number, and having exhautt- 
ed ali. their ammunition, were obliged to 
abandon the faid redoubts. 

. Genoa, Nov 28. The Auftr‘ans have 
jut loft all the fruits of the fucceffes which 
they obtained on this fide at the opening 
of the campaign. All their pofts have 
been taken hy the French, who now oc- 
cupy St. Jacques, Vado, Finale, and Sa- 
vona. Three of their generals arrived 
yefterday at Savona. When the Auftri- 
ans abandoned Vado, they embarked as 


HISTORICAL 


JANUARY 1. 

O’N Wednetday lait, M-s. Mary Reed, 

widow of William Reed, efq. who 
died at Berkeley in April 1>94, was fully 
committed to Gloucetter gaol, by the rev. 
W. Dz. Tatterfall, and A. Anttin, ef. 
for trial at the next affizes, charged, after 
two days examination, on fufpicion of 
having poifoned her hufband. 

The circumftances of the murder are, 
that about two years ago, it is fuppofed 
Mrs. Reed’s hufband had fome poiton 
given him in his broth, and he finding 
himfeif indifpofed, went to lie down on 
the bed, and that while he was there, the 
went up to fee liim, and her brother fol- 
lowed with a broomftick, and ftruck him 
three violent blows over his head ; the im- 
mediately called out murder, and her bro- 
ther cledped. © The doctor being fent for, 
who came and dreffed his head, and left 
him about fix in the evenlng, obferving 
that there was no danger of death from 
the wounds, but by nine o'clock Mr. 
Reed was a corpfe. She applied the fame 
evening for a coffin to be made, and with- 
ed to have him buried the next day, fay- 
ing, that as he died fudderily he would 
nut keep; which circumftance gave rife 
to a fufpicion, and he was opened by a 
furgeon, and a fomething being found in 
his ttomach, which was given to a dog, 
it proved his immediate death ; according - 
ly the coroner’s jury fat on the body, and 
gave a verdict of wilful murder. 

_ The brother of Mrs, Reed abovemen- 
tioned, was found dead about four days 
after the deceafe of captain Reed, and is 
iuppofed to bave thet himfelf with a blua- 


many articles as they could on board Im- 
yerial and other fhips. Theté fhips were 
cifperfed in a tempeit, and three of them 
perithed. 

Nov. 30. On the retreat of the Au- 
ftrians every neceffary meafure was taken 
for the fafery of this city. On the ap- 
pearance of 400 Imperial Uhlans the gates 
were fhut. ‘The inhabfttants are armed, 
and ready to march on the firft notice 
from the magiftracy. Prayers have been 
put up ie days to implore the pro- 
te&tion of Providence in the prefent ériti- 
cal circumftances. Notice has been given 
to the foreign minifters, who refided with- 
out the city, that the magiitracy could 
not ‘infure their perfonal faiety. They 
have accordingly removed within the 
walls. 


CHRONICLE, 
derbufs found lying by him, his head Be- 


ing blown to p'eces. 

At the time this fhocking affair took 
place, Mrs. Reed was examined before 
the coroner’s jury, and difcharged for 
want of evidence. In a late trial of an 
action brought by Mrs. Reed againft the 
Royal Exchange aifurance office, for the 
recovery of 260c!. the amount of a policy 
of aflurance on the life of captain Reed 
(who died within a week after the execu- 
tion of the policy) fome fufpicious ctr- 
cumftances arofe, which induced Mr. 
Mingay, her counfel, to fubmit to be 
nonfuited, rather than urge the trial far- 
ther, and o¢cafioned Mrs. Reed to be ap- 
pretended a fecond time as above. 

JANUARY 2. 

Cowes, Dec. 41. The following me- 
Jancholy event T heard related this morn- 
ing by the matter of the vellcl the Joha 
and Elifabeth, fron: Guernfey, who jays, 
that on Saturday latt he took on board at 
Jerfey 1#5 men of the Somer(et and Suf- 
folk fencibles, and five women, for which 
he was paid gs each, to land them at the 
firit port in England he could make. 
That he afterward put into Guernfey tor 
water and provitions, and failed thence on 
Monday morning laft, between which 
time and his arrival here yefterday after- 
noon, he met with fuch heavy gales of 
wind as to oblige him to defire the paffen- 
gers to go blow, and fubmit to have the 
haiches faitened down over them, to pre- 
vent the veffel from filling and finking 5 
and on opening them yelterday morning, 
thocking to relate! fifty of the number, 
forty-feven men, aud thice women, were 
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found foffocated to death, and were ac- 
tually thrown overboard betore the vetlel 
got in here: two more have finee died. 
Cowes, Jan. 3. There have been va- 
rious examinations of the matier and fome 
ot the furvivors of the unfortunate paflen- 
gers on board the Johu and Etifabeth. It 
appears, that on Thurfday, the 24th of 
December, 120 perfons, difcharged frem 
two fencible regiments, were put on board 
tic above veilel by an officer of the army, 
whofe name the mafter does not recollect. 
The veflel is only 35 tons; ard the offi- 
cet faw her, and paid the matter 5s a head 
to land thefe foldiers in England. On 
the 26th fhe failed from Jerfey, and about 
four in the afternoon put into Guernfey, 
to give the people an opportunity of fup- 
plying themfelves with provifiens, and to 
lay in a ftock of water. They failed 
from Guernfey on the 28th about-ten in 
the morning, the wind WSW. At fix it 
began to blow, and continued to increafe : 
they took three reefs in the mainfail, and 
fet the ftorm-jib. At three on Tuefday 
morning, the 29th, it blew fo very hard, 
and was fo thick, that the maiter could 
not make the land diitin@ly, and about 
four lay her to. At eight bore away to 
make the land: made the land about ten ; 
but the weather being very hazy, he could 
not diftinguifh what land it was. At 
twelve on Tuefday at noon he fet the try- 
fail and lay to: no hatches were then on: 
but the veflel fhipped immenfe quantities 
of water, from the fea running fo very 
high, and more than the pumps couid 
diicharge. At eight the matter called to 
the people then below, and toid them It 
was impoffible to keep the hatches open 
any longer, as the veilel would thereby 
inevitabiy founder, and that as many as 
ehofe might run the hazard of coming on 
deck, but that the hatches muit. be bat- 
tened down in order to fave the vellel and 
their lives. About feven came on deck, 
ene of whom perifhed by the feverity of 
the weather. The latches were then laid 
ov, and the tarpaulins laid over. Ata- 
bout twelve, it blowing ftill with great 
violence, the malter was alarmed with the 
ery of fire; upon which he ran to the 
tore hatchway and tore off the hatch, and 
alio the tarpaulins and hatches of the main 
hatchway, on which an offenfive fmell if- 
fued trom the hold: the pumps in the 
mean time were kept at work, but could 
fearce free the vel. On Wednefday 
morning the wind fhified to NW by N 
about two o'clock. At daylight, on ex- 
amining the hold, 47 mn and.thiee woe 
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men were found dead, all of whom were 

thrown overboard. One man died after 

the arrival ef the vefiel in Cowes read. 
JANUARY 

Sierra Leone Houfe, Dee. 24. his 
day advices were ieceived from Sierra Le- 
one, dated Nov. 1, by which it appears, 
that the colony was in good health, and 
that the rainy feafon had paffed with- 
out the death of any Eurepean. 

A faSory had been lately eltablithed by 
the company in a neighbouring river, the 
Rio Pongas, with the view of maintaining 
the intercourfe lately opened with the king- 
dom of the Foulahs; to the capital of 
which, fitnate about 3co miles inland, a 
fall body of new coloniits, who carry 
with them the arts of civilized life, are on 
the point of embarking from this country. 
It appears by the prefent difpatches, that 
attempts had been made by. the flave trad- 
ers in the neighbouring parts_to deftroy 
this new factory, but that their endea- 
vours had happily been defeated. through 
the good will of feveral natives. 

The following method of making po 
tatce bread has been laid before the Bath 
agricultural fociety, of which a fpecimen 
was produced, and met with genezal ap- 
probation: ©To any. given weight of. 
flour put half that weight of potatoes, 
Let the potatoes be well boiled, peeled, 
and mafhed 3; mix them up.wnh flour, 
while warm; then add the yeatt, and pro- 
ceed as in the comhion method of making” 
bread: obferving to. make the bread as 
dry as poilible.’ 

JANUARY 5. 

In the courie of jait month, the Jate 
Mr. Stock’s donation, of roi each, to 
ten poor curates of the church of Engiand,, 
whofe incomes do not exceed 40] per ann. 
was ditpofed of by the court of afiittants 
of whe corporation of the fons of the cler- 
gy. More than forty petitions were pre- 
fented, and the circumftances ftated in 
each petition were duly confidered ; and 
the ten following were eleéted to receive the- 
donation the prefent year ; namely, 

The rev. Maurice Anwyl, curate of 
Pennal, having four young children, and 
only zol. per annum income. 

The rev. Henry Barwick, curste ot 
Lindfield, Suflex, having fix childven, and 
30]. per annum. 

Rev. Thomas Clarke, curate of Satter- 
thwaite, Lancafhire, having fix children, 
and 3gl. per annum. 

Rev. William Jenkins, curate of Rey- 
noldjion, Glamorganfhire, having. four 
young children, and only 25!. per ann. 
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Rev. John Jones, enrate of Routh, in 
Glamorganhhire, having twelve children, 
and 331. per annum. 

Rev. John Jones, curate of St. Cathe- 
rine’s, near the Tower, London, having 
fix young children, and 301. per annum. 

Rev. James Law, curate of Coverham 
and Hortvhoufe chapel, Yorkshire, having 
fix young children, and 25!. per annum. 

Rev. David Morris, curate of Llantte- 
phen, in Carmarthenfhire, having eight 
children, and only zol. per annum. 

Rev. Thomas Nicholas, curate of Ma- 
chen, in Monmouthhhire, having fix young 
children, and only 18i. per annum. 

Rev. Thomas Richards, curateof Llany- 
mowddy, Merionethfhire, having fix young 
children, and 30]. per annum. 

Carlton-houfe, Jan. 7. This morn- 
ing, between nine and ten o'clock, the 
princefs of Wales was happily delivered of 
a princefs. His royal bighnefs the duke 
of Gloucefter, his grace the archbifhop of 
Canterbury, the lord chancellor, the lord 
prefident of his majefty’s council, his 
grace the duke of Leeds, his grace the 
duke of Devonthire, the earl of Cholmon- 
deley, ford chamberlain, and the earl of 
Jerfey, mafter of the horfe to his royal 
highnefs the prince of Wales, the right 
honourable lord Thurlow, and the ladies 
ef her royal highnefs’s bedchamber were 
prefent. 

Her roval highnefs is, God be praifed, 
as well as can be expected, and the young 
princefs is in perfect healrh. 

This happy event was immediately 
made knowh by the firing of the Tower 
guns, and other demonftrations of joy in 
London.and Weftminiter. 

JANUARY 12. 

In confequence of a cifpute at the Opera 
houfe, on Saturday evening, between ma- 
jor Sweetman of the Independents, and 
capt. Watlon, of the goth regiment, eldeft 
‘fon of the bifhop of Landaff, thefe gentle- 
men, attended by their feconds and fur- 
geons, met, yeiterday morning, near Cob- 
ham. The combatants were polted by 
the feconds, at the diftance of ten yards ; 
but major §. who was thort-fighted, com- 
plaining that he could not ice clearly, 
capt. W. called out to him to advance 
tili he was fatisfied. He advanced to wi- 
thin four yards, when both parties fired 
together. Capt. W’s ball went in at ma- 
jor S’s right breaft, and came out at his 
left. He fell, and inftantly expired. Capt. 
Watfon was wounded in the upper part of 
the thigh, but is in a fair way of recovery, 
the bali having been extracted. The de- 


75 
conds, one of whom was a captain in the 
navy, have gone off. 

JANUARY 15. 

A dreadful fire broke out yefterday 
morning about one o'clock, in the foacions 
premiles called Lea-bridge Mills, near 
Hackney, which were nearly burned to the 
ground, notwithftanding their vicinity to 
the river, it being fome time detore en- 
gines could be procured. An nnmenfe 
quantity of corn and flour is faid to have 
been burned, or otherwife deltroyed, in 
the mills and warehoufes. At three, the 
flames were fo {trong as to alight upon the 
tronts of houfes in Marybone, diftant five 
or fix miles. 

January 16. 

The London Gazette of this evening, 
contains an order for taking off the qua- 
rantine upon all fhips, &c. arriving frora 
the gity of New York, and the town of 
Norfo'k in Virginia. 

Yelierday came on a canfe of general 
importance to all diflenting congregations 
th:oughout the kingdom, The Proteitant 
Diffesting chapel at Kenfington had been 
rated to the poor by the overfeers of that 
pariih. The truftees of that charity at 
firft paid the tax, but afterward objected, 
and appealed t> the parochial veftry meer- 
ing, when the rate was confirmed, and or- 
dered to be levied by the jultices prefent. 
From this decifion, the truftees of the cha- 
pel appealed to the former quarter feffions, 
but by motion of the counfel for the pa- 
rifh, the appeal was adjourned over to 
the following quarter feffions, which was 
held yefterday. M-flrs. ‘Sylvelter and 
Knowles were countel for the appellants, 
and mefirs. Fielding and Conft for the re~ 
{pondents. The refpondents counfel ar- 
gued that wherever an ere&tion took place, 
and covered a piece of land, as an objedt 
of value, it became taxable to the fuppore 
of the poor of that parith in which it was 
fituatei.: and that the truftees had an in- 
tereit and profit in, and were to be confi- 
dered as proprietors and occupiers of this 
building, and as fuch were liable to be 
taxed. —The countel for the apellants ar- 
gued, that the truitees were merely nomi- 
nally fuch, on behalf of the fubfcribers to 
the building of the chapel ; that they had 
no peculiar intereft in, nor derived any 
benefit or profit therefrem; what the con= 
gregation who attended paid, was by vo- 
luntary ‘fub{cription, the whole of which 
went to the dupport of the officiating cier- 
gyman, and the neceflary expences attend- 
ing the maintenance of public worfhip. 
Evidence was adduced in proof of thefe 
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fatts, and the truftees offered to come for- 
ward and {wear that they never had re- 
ceived, and that they never would receive, 
the fmaileit renmburfement for the expences 
they had been at from the annual tub{crip- 
tions, which were folely appropriated 19 
the fupport of public worhhip. The chair- 
aman, Mr. Mainwaring, remarked, that 
Mr. Fielding's pofition could not be ad- 
mitted in the broad way he had ftaved it 5 
for that many charitable foundations, 
churches, &c. were not liable to taxation ; 
the truftees or governors of St. Luke's, 
&c. were not taxabie, although it was cuf- 
tomary for the nurfés to receive a fee on 
the oduilben of every patient 5 nor were 
churches liable to be taxed, although the 
Je&turer derived a benefit from the volun- 
tary fubfcription of his hearers. The juf- 
tices determined agaimit the parith, and in 
favour of the truitees of the chapelg—A 
fimilar decifion took place laft year at 
Guildhall, on an appeal of the trultees of 
the Meeting-hovf, in Have-court, Al- 
derfgate, againft the demand for rates by 
the officers of that parith, 
"JANUARY 17. 

The magittrates of Effex, at their quar- 
ter fefons, which cloted on Friday at 
Chelmsford, have adopted the meafure re- 
commended by the duke of Portland, for 
the decreate of the confumption of wheaten 
bread in their families and neighbour- 
hoods; and alfo direSted, that no other 
bread than that matle with two-thirds 
wheaten and one third barley-meal, be 
expended in their county gaol, and feve- 
ral houfes of ccrreftion, during ‘the pre- 
fent extreme f{carcity of bread corn. 

The principal’ inhabitants of Chelms- 
ford have entered into a fubicription for 
the purpolé of providing the poor of that 
town with quartern loaves, made with a 
mixture of flour, at 6d each. 

January 18. 

On Saturday, at the Old Bailey, two 

prifoners were capitaliy convicted, name- 
y, John Roberts, alias Colin Reculett, 

for telonioufly uttering and tendering in 
payment a promiffory noze for five gui- 
neas, purporting to be the order of Wil- 
liam Howard of Plymouth, dated May 
24, 1795, well knowing the fame to be 
forged and eounterfeited ; and Thomas 
Kemp, for felonioufly ftealing out of a 
certain letter, direéted to meff. Bartier, 
@Zornlin, and co. bills to the amount of 
Fol and upward, the property of Wil- 
kam Pownal. nt 
‘ JANuARY 21. 

Yelterday two prifoners were capitally 

"y : 


eonvidted at the Old Bailey, Nathanief 
Wood and James Knewiand, for teloni+ 
oully aflaulting Sarah Wilion, in the houfe 
ot the faid James Knewland, being an 
audtion-rcom near Temple bar, and rob= 
bing ber of 1s. but an objection in pomt 
of law arifing, their judgment was refpited 
for the opinion of the judges. 

This dav, at the Old Bailey, nine ca- 
pital convicis received fentence of. death, 
and the {eihon being ended, the fame was 
adjourned until Wednefday, the 17th of 
February next. 

JANUARY 23. 

Yefterday, George Coliey, an English, 
man; Francis Cole, a black; and M:- 
chael Blanche, and Emanuel Batha, two 
Spaniards, were brought before the admi- 
salty feffion, at the Old Bailey, being 
charged with the murder of William Lir- 
Je, captain of an American fhip, called 
the American Eagle, in the chops of the 
Channel, on the 28th of G&ober laft. 
The firit two only were then tried, and, 
after a long examination of witneffes, 
were found guilty. The two latter being 
foreigners, their trial was poftponed till 
this day, in order that they might have 
their privilege of a jury half foreigners ; 
but this, in the fequel, ghey were induced 
to wave; and, on the conclufion of the 
trial, Blanche was found guilty, and Ba- 
tha acquitted. 

JANUARY 26. 

¥Yefterday morning, at a quarter beforg 
nine o'clock, the Powder-mills belonging 
to Mr. Biil, at’ Hanmer, a mile and a half 
from Hounflow, and twelve from town, 
were blown up, owing, it is faid, to the 
fevere friction gccafioned by the iron works 
not being properly oiled. The flames 
communicated to a lighter in the mill ri- 
ver, containing thirty barrels of powder, 
which alfo went off with a moft tremefidous 
fhock. The concufffons were diftinély 
felt throughout the whole of Weftminiter 
and St. George's Fields, the force of 
which a&tually fhook many perfons in their 
beds, and ftaggered others who were walk- 
ing in the ftreets. At Hounflow, every 
houfe is more or lefs damaged. Scarcely 
a pane of glafs has efcaped, and at the 
King’s Head even the window frames are 
thattered to pieces. At Ifleworth, Twick- 
enham, and Brentford, the people were fo 
much alarmed, that they quitted their 
dwellings, and many of them ran about 
the ftreets a confiderable time half naked. 
Several of the houfes ave very confiderably 
injured. Not a veftige of the mills is lett 
ftanding ; aud Hounilow-heath is covcrad 
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with bricks and tiles. The number of 
fives loft on this dreadful occafion is not 
yet corre&tly afcertained ; but four men 
are known to have perifhied, viz. three 
who were in the miils, and one in the 
yefiel on the river, who have left large 
families to lament their fhocking fate. 
The lofs of property futtained by this ex- 
plofion is ettimated at near 20,090!. 
About twenty years ago, the mills on the 
fame fpot were deitroyed by a Gmilar ac- 
cident. 
January 28. 

This morning, Francis Cole, George 
Colley, and Michael Blanche, were exe 
cated at Execution dock, purfuant to 
their fentence, for the murder of captain 


Little. 


IRELAND. 

Dublin, Dec. 21. This day, James 
Weldon, indicted for high treafon, was 
called on to plead, by the denomination 
ot yeoman. 

Counfeilors Curran and Mé‘Nally, the 
counfel for the pele moved and argued 
in abatement of this indiétment, that yeo- 
man was not the proper defignation of the 
prifoner, under the fiatute’of additions of 
Henry Y, and advifed him not to plead 
thereto. 

It was cantended on the part of the 
crown by the prime ferjeant, the attorney- 
general, the folicitor- general, ‘counfellors 
Saurin and Kells, that yeoman, in its 
ancient and utual acceptation, was the 
proper defignatign of the prifoner in his 
tation of lite, being at the time of the faéts 
charged, a foldier in his majefty’s fervice. 

A jury was impannelled to try this point 
before the prifoner fhould plead: Mr. 
Threfham Gregg, gaoler of Newgate, wags 
the only evidence adduced to the faét, and 
on his crofs-examinaticn could not {wear 
that he knew the legal definition of yeo- 
man. 

The court, after full argument on both 
fides, delivered its upinion to the jury, 
through Mr. juftice Chamberlaine, who 

~faid, that under the definition given by 
Blackftone,y who was certainly a writer of 
molt refpe&table authority on the Jaw, the 
prifoner was not a yeoman; and under 
the definition of Dr. Johnfon, who was 
certainly the fivft authority in the Englifh 
language, the prifoner was a yeoman. 
Shak{peare, in {peaking of the battle of 
Agincourt, called the feldiers yeomen, 
and at this day the foldiers of the king's 
body guard were called yeomen. His 
lordthip, however, apprifed the counfel on 
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hoth fides, that whatever fhould be the 
finding of the jury, the court would ad- 
journ, in order to fubmit the peint for the 
decifion of the judges, and report it on the 
opening of the cotirt to-morrow morning. 
The jury, after retiring tot a fhort time, 
sfound for the indictment, i. e. that the 
prifoner was a yeoman at the time of the 
fads charged againit lim, and the court 
forthwith adjourned till to-morrow morn- 
ing. 

‘Dee. 22. The-court fat at a quarter 
pat nine o’ciock, to proceed on the trial 
of J. Weldon. Mr. juitice Finucane and 
Mr. juitiee Chamberlaine fat as affifiants 
to Mr, baron George. On calling over the 
pannel feventy-three appeared. Twelve of 
the pannel were challenged by the prifoner, 
and seven were fet afide on the part of the 
crown. 

The jury being fworn in, the prifoner’s 
counfel moved that his irons bz ftruck off, 
which the court ordered accordingly. 

James Weldon, was than indiéted on a 
charge of high treafon, for compaffing the 
king’s death, and for adhering to the 
king’s enemies ; the indi&tment contained 
eight overt aéts. 

Mr. Ruxton opened the declaration, 
and the attorney-general ftated the cale. 
This trial occupied the attention of the 
court till half paft eight o’clock at night, 
in the courfe of which there were but two 
witnefies produced on the part of the 
crown, namely, William Lawler, who 
was the principal and only evidence that 
alfeted the prifoner, and Oliver Clare~ 
ton, efg. 

On the part of the prifoner two wit- 
nefles were produced, who gave Min a 
moft excellent character. 

Mr. Curran and Mr. M‘Nally having ‘ 
fpoke to evidence, and the prime ferjeant 11 
reply, and the three jndges having {e- 
verally charged the jury, the latter retived 
for about twenty minutes, and brought 
in their verdié guilty. 


BIRTHS, 


PRincefs of Wales, a princefs. 
Lady of Richard Briniley Sheridan, 
efq. M. P. a fon. 
Lady of Robert Smith, efq. M.P. a 


on. 
Lady of Henry Harford, efq. a daugh- 
ter. 


MARRIAGES, 


Ho: Auguftus George Legge, fon of 
the earl of Dastmouth, to mifs Ho- 
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mora Bagot, daughter of the Rev. Walker 
Bacoct. 

Townfend Forefter, efq. brother to Ce- 
cil Foretter, elqg. M.P. to mifs Anna 
Maria Byne, daughter of the late major 
Byne. 

George Henry Rolfe, efq. M.P. for 
Sovthampron, and fon of George Rofe, 
efq. fecretary of the treafury, and M. P. 
tor Chritichurch, to mifs Duncombe, 
daughter and coheirels of the late Thomas 
Duncombe, efq, 

Lady Wilfon, reli& of the late judge 
Wilfn, to captain Griffiths, of the navy. 


DEATHS. 


MB&:: Bereford, grand aunt to the ° 


marquis of Waterford, in the 103d 
year of her age. 

General fir Henry Clinton, K. B. 

Mrs. Cornewall, Jady of the Rev. Dr. 
Cornewall, dean of Canterbury, and fitter 
of the countefs of Abercorn. 

Hon. Mrs. Morray, wife of rear ad- 
miral George Murray, M. P, and daugh- 
ter of Thomas lord King. 

_ Countefs dowager of Findla‘er and Sea- 
field. 

John Butler earl of Ormond. 

Matthew Barton, efq. admiral of the 
white. 

Frances vifcountefs Kenmure, 

Sir William Burrell, bart. 

Henry Willizm Portman, efq. father 
of Henry Berkeley Portman, efq. M. P. 
PROMOTIONS. 
GF Auft, Efg.—Commiffary gene- 

neral of the mutters, chief mufter- 
may of all the forces of Great Britain, 
and fecretary and regifter of Chelfea hof- 
pital. 

Major. general Price Edward—a lieute- 
nant-general. 


BANKRUPTS. From the GazeTTe. 
DEUVEMBER 29. 
FFdward Simpfon, of Stowmarket, in 

Suffolk, innholcer. 
Char'es Smith, of Manchefter, cotton- 
manutadiurer. 
Robert Williams, of Great Windmill- 
fireet, Haymarket, ftable- keeper. 
Thomas Bihhop, of Trowbridge, in 
Wilts, linen-draper. 
DECEMBER 29. 
William Byam, of Tetbury, in Glou- 
cefterfhire, wool-ttapler. 
William Brown, of Newton-Abbot, 
in Devonfhire, vi&tualler. 
JANUARY 2. 
Richard Jenkins, of Briitol, fcrivener. 
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Wiiliam Hollinfhead Brady, of Orford, 
in Suffolk, fhopkeeper. 

Samuel Mois, of New Buckenham, in 
Norfolk, grocer. 

‘Thomas Monday, of Sheernefs, Kent, 
viciuailer. 

ANUARY 5. 

John England, of Witbech St. Peter's, 

in Cambridgefhire, innkeeper. 
JANUARY 9. 

Charles Stoodly Pecktord, of Exeter, 
fergemaker. 

Wiiliam Wood, of Manchefter, fuftian- 
manufacturer. 

William Brown, of Prince’s ftreet, 
Lambeth, Surry, victuailer. 

Jobn Amery, of Sherrard. fireet, Mid- 
diefex, carpenter. 

John Jarvis, of St. Giles in the Fields, 
preis-maker. 

William Harker, af Stockton, in Dur- 
ham, ivon- founder. 

Jobn Bruce, of Norwich, viftualler. 

Jamee Hoilingfworth, of Lechiade, in 
Gloucefterfhire, mafon. 

ANUARY 32. 

Patrick Phillips, of Hungerford maiket, 
St. Martin’s in the fields, oytier-mer- 
chant. 

James Crumftey, of Liverpool, grocer. 

john Peter Hobkirk, of Coleman-itrect, 
London, merchant. 

JANUARY 16. 

John Bruce, of Norwich, vitualler. 

William Watts, of Cherry-garden- 
fircet, Bermondfey, vintner. 

Edward Sutton, of Stone, in Stafford- 
fhire, fhopkeeper. 4 

Jofeph Lewis Davies, of Britol, trader. 

Sanwel Sellon Snuggs, and John Pren- 
tice, of Little Warner-ftreet, Coldbath- 
fields, builders, 

Jacob Pitman, of the Neckinger, Ber- 
mondiey, callico-printer. 

John Lane, of Piccadilly, Weftminger, 
builder. 

JANUARY 19. 

Luke Kieran, of Gray’s-inn-lane, Hol- 
born, victualler. , 

William Greenwollers, of Camomile- 
ftreet, Bithopfgate-{treet, money -fcrivener. 
Paul Lacey, of Briftol, watch-maker. 

Thomas Grithn, of Whitecrofs-fireet, 
carman. 

JANUARY 23. 

Bafil Righton, of Great Ealt-cheap, 
cooper. 

James Maflin, of Drury-lane, vifiual- 
ler 


William Batger, of the New. Road, | 
Middicfex, fugar-broker. 
John Kenrick, of Birmingham, groeer. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
> ELLY’s Introdudion to Spheric 
™ and Nautical Aftrone: ny, Syo. 756 
Me sdical Extra&s, vol. 3, 6s. boards. 
Prieitley's Obfervations ea the Increafe 
of Infidelity, 2s. 6d. 
Hideric al Defence of Experiment: 
ligion, 2 vol. remo. 
“Jamelo n’s Enquiry into the rapid Pro- 
giefs of Inf felity, ™Se 
Norris’ Motives tor leaving 
of Rome, 1s. 6d. , 
Jones’ Obitrvations oa 
Cough, 1s. 
Guieciardini’s Account of the A 
Fiemith School, Svo. 3s. fewed. 
Sorcerer, 2 Tale from the German, 8vo. 
3s. 6d. fewed. 
Robin Hood, a Colle&tion of Ancient 
Poems, 2 vol. fmall 8vo. 14s. 
Minot’s Poems written in 1354, {mall 
Svo. 6s. 
Anderfon's Britith Poets, with Prefaces, 
33 vol. large 8vo. gl. 9s. . 
Southey’s Joan of Arc, an Epic Poem, 
gio. a]. 5s. 
Antoinette, 2 Novel, 2 vol. 73. 
Butlé’s Bagatelles, 8vo. 3s fewed. 
Savellon's Elegies and Poems, vo. 
8s. 6d. 
Genlis’ Chevaliers du. Cygne, 3 vol. 
¥2M0, 125. 
All in a Buftle, a Comedy, 2s. 
Memoiress de Madame la Duchefle de 
Polignac, 2s. 6d. 
Political Te&ament of Maximitian Ro- 
bertipierre, 1s. 6d. 
Peter Pindar’s Works, vol. 4, ros. 6d. 
boards. 
Addifon’s Anecdotes; Memoirs, Al- 
legories, 8c. 4 vol. 8vo. 1. 4s 
Addifon’s Anecdotes, feietted from the 
above Work, 2 vol. r2mo. 73. 
Brydfon’s Summary View of Heraldry, 
arge ‘Svo. 125. : 
The Days of Yore, a Dram, 1s, 6d. 
Forrefters,'a Novel, 4 vol. 145, 
Woolftonecr att’s Rentats wirtitrnis Swe- 
den, Nor ae and Denmark, 8vo. 5s. 
Morfz’s Elements of Geogta, phy, 12mo. 
38. 6d. 
Anttruther’s Repor ts in the E <chequer, 
2 vol. large 8vo. al. rs. 
Letters from Scandanavia, 2 vol, 
36s. 
Maria, or the Vicarager, 2 vol. 7s. 
Angelina, 3 vol. r2imo. 1 gs. 
Edington, a Novel, 2 vol. 7s. 
The Dagger, 12mo. 35. 6d. 
Thornton’: Suetonius, Engliih, Syo. 
$5. 
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AVERAGE PRICES or CORN. 
January 15, 1796. 

By the Standard Winchetter Quarter of 


E ght Buthe!s. 
INLAND Coun TIE §S. 
Wheat. Rye. 
s. a. 
Midilefex 105 
S itty ros 
dertrord 102 
Bedtord 97 
Huntingdon 99 
Northampton 4.94 
Rutond fod 
Leiceiler 93 
Nottingham = {110 
Derby 96 
Stafford go 
Salop 83 
Hereford 80 
Worcefter g2 
Warwick 1090 
Wilts 95 
Berks 
Oxford 
Bucks 
Brecon 
Montgomery 
Radaor 


MARITI 


Effex 

Kent 
Suffex 
Suffolk 
Cambridge 
Norfolk 
Lincoln 
York 
Durham 
Northumberl. 
Cumberlaad 
Weiltimorland 
Lancatier 
Chefter 
Flint 
Denbigh 
Angleiva 
Carnarvon 
Merroneth 
Cardigan 
Pembroke 
Carmarthen 
Glamorgan 
Gloucefter 
Somerfet 
Monmouth 
Devon 
Cornwall 
Dorfet 
Hants 
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